


















































Introduce your friends to... 


Americ: 


National Catholic Weekly Review 





Your friends, relatives and associates will 
be as involved in thinking about the issues 
that will be raised in the coming months as 
will you. 


You are invited to help them become bet- 
ter informed on the critical matters of the 
day. Introduce them to this weekly guide to 
enlightened Christian citizenship which you 
have come to know so well. 


If you will send us the names and ad- 
dresses of your friends or associates who 
might be interested in AMERICA—in the spaces 
provided below, or in a letter—we will send 
them a_sample copy, with your compliments. 


AMERICA PRESS, 920 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Send AMERICA to the individuals listed below: 
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Correspondence 





Question of Fact 


Eprror: A recent issue of AMERICA (12/24- 
31, p. 414) contains a Comment on the 
“fight against the pornography racket” by 
Citizens for Decent Literature, headed by 
Charles H. Keating Jr. 

I have no quarrel with your concern 
about the sale of genuine obscenity as it 
is peddled to children, but I suggest that 
people who are genuinely interested in this 
problem take a closer look at the past 
efforts of the CDL and the results flowing 
therefrom. 

The CDI. has fallen into the habits of 
other groups that have tried to “deal” with 
this situation, and in many circles the CDL 
has become as completely discredited as 
the NODL. Censorship of obscenity is pop- 
ular with a great many people concerned 
with peddlers of hard-core obscenity who 
cater to school children and teen-agers. 
However, the efforts of organizations whose 
list of “obscene” books include volumes by 
Arthur Koestler, Gore Vidal and a number 
of other highly respected authors are 
doomed to failure. 

These overanxious censors actually harm 
the efforts being made to deal with the 
alleged obscenity problem by their inclu- 
sion of respectable and worth-while books 
by serious authors. The result is that most 
literate individuals see a greater threat to 
freedom from overzealous censors than they 
do from any supposed threat to morals 
from reading supposedly undesirable books. 

I submit that if the list of so-called ob- 
scene books distributec. by the CDL were 
used by the average English department 
in the Catholic colleges and universities of 
the nation, the result would be a book- 
burning spectacle that hasn’t been matched 
since Torquemada. And I further submit 
that the true interests of literate Catholics, 
or anyone else, cannot be served by such 
misguided efforts. 

RopnEey Larson 
Berkeley, Calif. 


[CDL informs America: “We do not have 
and never have had a list of objectionable 
publications for our own use or otherwise.” 
Overzealous censors are of course open to 
criticism. But evidently critics can be over- 
zealous, too.——Ep.] 


Scripture’s Place 


Eprror: I agree with Fr. Charles Dono- 
van’s appreciative review of The School 
Examined (1/21) in every detail save 
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one. Fr. Donovan reports that author Vin- 
cent E. Smith “would eliminate . . . 
Scripture sources” from the curriculum, 
substituting for them a study of the 
Summa. I fear that this statement might 
be construed to mean that, for Dr. Smith, 
a Catholic collegian need have no contact 
with Scripture. 

This, of course, is not his intention. He 
is caveful, in his chapter on “Sacred Doc- 
trine,” to show that this doctrine possesses 
a scientific status only because it is rooted 
in principles which have been divinely 
revealed and which are found in Scripture 
and Tradition. He insists that the theo- 
logian must constantly return to these 
sources in the development of his science. 

WILLIAM E. May 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Maryland Tolerance 


Epiror: George Kelley, in “The Years 
Ahead” (1/21), stated: “Even Maryland, 
when it was founded by the Catholic Cal- 
verts, opened its doors only to those who 


professed faith in Jesus Christ. .. .” In the 
light of available sources and the latest 
scholarship, this statement, though often 
repeated, is inaccurate. 

The fact of full toleration in Maryland 
during the Catholic period is now common- 
ly accepted. Among other pieces of evi- 
dence supporting this view are items con- 
cerning Jacob Lumbrozo, a Jew and a 
Maryland citizen. Moreover, the basic law 
of Maryland, the Ordinance of 1639, pro- 
vided legal grounds for toleration. Past 
emphasis on the action of Calvert, particu- 
larly in connection with the Toleration Act 
of 1649, which required profession of faith 
in Jesus Christ, led many to overlook the 
Catholic assemblies which passed liberal 
legislation over Calvert opposition. More- 
over, the relevant Catholic background in 
England was left unexamined, or not un- 
derstood in the light of an emerging 
Church-State tradition. 

A presentation of these facts in my re- 
cent study, Their Rights and Liberties, led 
a reviewer in the Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Review to say that it “succeeds very 
well in showing a deeper Catholic heritage 
that underlay what often has been viewed 
merely as immediate social and economic 


expediency.” 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Tuomas O, HANLEY, s.J. 








Text by Rev. Nicholas Liesel 
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A handsome album of 114 photographs 

with accompanying text illustrating and explaining the 
rich diversity of the Eucharistic celebration among the 
various Eastern Catholic Churches. 





EASTERN CATHOLIC LITURGIES 


Latin Rite Catholics are, on the whole, not very well-informed 
about the Church’s Eastern heritage. Acting on the theory that 
“an ounce of seeing is worth a pound of reading,” Nicholas 
Liesel, a specialist in the field, has assembled this outstanding 
record of the Eucharistic liturgy of each of the twelve Eastern 
rites: Coptic, Ethiopic, Syrian, Malankarese, Maronite, Greek, 
Melkite, Russian, Ruthenian, Chaldean, Malabarese, 
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Current Comment 





Religion and the Schools 


Canada’s largest newspaper, the To- 
ronto Daily Star, has thundered forth 
with a lead editorial urging that the 
public schools be made completely secu- 
lar and that religious instruction on their 
premises be radically altered or entire- 
ly stopped. 

Ontario law since 1944 has permitted 
teachers or visiting clergy to give two 
half-hour periods of religious education 
a week, to children whose parents want 
it. The Star makes these criticisms: 
>“Many visiting clergymen are incom- 
petent as teachers, some classroom 
teachers have puerile concepts of reli- 
gion, and sectarian biases seem impos- 
sible to exclude.” 

Continuance of the present course 
will lead to a demand for more denomi- 
national schools like the Catholic 
schools. 

P Allowing a child to leave the class- 
room during the religious instruction 
period is not a sufficient safeguard of 
his minority rights. 

These criticisms have some merit. 
Certainly we must take them into ac- 
count in any consideration of the place 
of religion in the public school. 

But we must also realize that the 
totally secularized public school is a 
solution which is satisfactory only to 
secularists and some _ individualistic 
sects. Many other people today insist 
that public school education, for which 
their taxes also pay, should include some 
arrangement—special class periods, re- 
leased time or something else—to pro- 
vide for the religious instruction of their 
children. These people, too, must be 
satisfied if the community is to have 
peace and harmony. 


... and the Federal Aid Question 


Ontario, on the other hand, has at 
least partially solved the problem of 
support for church-affiliated schools by 
allowing individual taxpayers to pay 
their school taxes to these schools if 
they so choose. 

In the United States there are consti- 
tutional difficulties (not insuperable, in 
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our opinion) in the way of relieving the 
burden of double taxation borne by the 
parent who sends his child to a parochial 
school. This constitutional question is 
at bottom a political question involving 
strong group interests. Ultimately it will 
get a political solution acceptable to all 
the major interest groups affected by it. 

In the meantime agitation over gov- 
ernmental aid to religious schools goes 
on. Last week we gave, and will con- 
tinue to give, our full support to Car- 
dinal Spellman’s call for a measure of 
justice to parochial schools in the dis- 
tribution of Federal aid to education. 
But it is well known that a prominent 
Catholic layman, John F. Kennedy, has 
views at variance with the Cardinal’s. 
President Kennedy thinks that aid to 
parochial schools would be unconstitu- 
tional. 

We disagree. But this subject will be 
debated both more safely and more 
rationally if the press and the people 
keep in mind that the point at issue 
is the meaning of the First Amendment, 
not the substance of the Apostles’ Creed 
or the essence of democracy. Any ques- 
tion whether President Kennedy is a 
good Catholic or Cardinal Spellman is 
a good American is wholly irrelevant. 
We are debating a question of consti- 
tutional law and civic justice, nothing 
more. 


Unpacked Committee 


Who is packing the House of Repre- 
sentatives Rules Committee? Speaker 
Sam Rayburn, say Republican leaders 
in the House. Mr. Sam plans to add two 
Democrats and one Republican to the 
Committee, raising it from 12 to 15 
members, with a Democratic majority of 
one. By the time this comment appears, 
he probably will have done the deed. 

The House needs some mechanism to 
sift the thousands of bills introduced 
each session and see that the impor- 
tant ones get to the floor for action. The 
flywheel in this mechanism is the Rules 
Committee. 

But ever since the end of the New 
Deal, Rules has been controlled by a 
conservative majority of Republicans 


and Southern Democrats, whichever 
party formed the majority of the House, 
These conservatives used their life-and- 
death control over most legislation to 
block, delay or modify bills they did 
not like. 

Speaker Rayburn can reasonably ar- 
gue that by adding two regular Demo- 
crats to the Committee he is in fact un- 
packing it. A Democratic President is in 
office. He has a program of legislation 
to present to Congress. His party has a 
majority in each house and can be ex- 
pected to enact a large part of his pro- 
gram. It is a frustration of majority rule 
for a minority to keep the House of 
Representatives from acting on this leg- 
islation because of its control of a vital 
committee. 

As Mr. Rayburn has said: “All that I 
am asking for is that the new Adminis- 
tration’s programs be allowed to be con- 
sidered.” The Rules Committee should 
be an agency of the majority leadership 
of the House, not a stronghold of its 
opponents. 


Fiasco in the Harbor 


The 14-day tie-up of railroad-owned 
ferries, barges and tugboats in New 
York harbor demonstrated the corrosive 
impact of the work-rules issue on col- 
lective bargaining. It is the one issue to- 
day which can, overnight, transform 
otherwise brainy and responsible men 
into stupid and irresponsible antago- 
nists, emotionally incapable of seeing 
anything except their immediate self- 
interest. 

There was no excuse in the first place 
for forcing the issue of 63 tugboat jobs 
to the ultimate resolution of a strike— 
and for this the eleven railroads which 
operate in New York harbor must shoul- 
der the chief responsibility. Since a Pres- 
idential panel has been set up to study 
the rail work-rules issue and recommend 
a settlement, the world would not have 
ended if the decision on management's 
right to reduce the established five-man 
tugboat crew had been deferred until 
the panel had a chance to report. The 
new Secretary of Labor, Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, quickly won his spurs by rushing 
to New York and helping to persuade 
management to accept the obvious. 

On the other hand, the three maritime 
unions involved in the dispute distin- 
guished themselves by a display of irre- 
sponsibility which earned them wide- 
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‘Today the Catholic Church— 
especially here in North America—is constantly 
developing, constantly growing. Pope John’s words 
and actions regularly electrify the world. Certain 
traditional practices are undergoing changes. Lay 
movements on every level are gathering strength. 

The ’Sixties will be an era in which Catholic 
thought and action will be ever increasingly 
important—to the rest of the nation and to the 
world. 
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You keep up with these changes and developing 
forces in American Catholicism through your Cath- 
olic press—especially America, National Catholic 
Weekly Review. 

AMERICcA’s editorials . . . articles on timely sub- 
jects ... background material . . . features . . . re- 
views of books, movies, music and drama—all help 
you to see the significance of national and interna- 
tional events in historical perspective. 

For a God-centered view of the news, rely on: 
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FEBRUARY IS CATHOLIC PRESS MONTH 


(Mark this annual observance, by introducing your friends to America. Pass on insert card in this issue.) 
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spread public contempt. In shutting 
down passenger operations on the New 
York Central and New Haven railroads, 


and in attempting to stall the Pennsy,. 


they acted like spoiled and petulant chil- 
dren. So did the trainmen on the Cen- 
tral and New Haven who refused to 
cross their picket lines. 


Richard Reid, Benedict Elder 


Catholic Press Month 1961 occurs in 
the shadow of the death of two stal- 
warts of the press. In his last editorial 
before he died on Jan. 24, Richard Reid, 
editor of the Catholic News of New 
York, acknowledged his personal debt 
to the late Benedict Elder, editor-emer- 
itus of the Louisville Record, to whom 
death came earlier in the same month. 

For those who knew the gracious 
Dick Reid, born 65 years ago in Win- 
chester, Mass., the qualities he admired 
most in Benedict Elder were exempli- 
fied in his own life. The maxims of his 
mentor, whose advice he first sought 40 
years ago as an aspiring journalist, were 
his own: never call a man a bigot; in 
apologetics, strive not to overwhelm but 
to convince; do not strike the Catholic 
note and try to show it is American, but 
strike the American note and show it is 
Catholic. 

During 20 years in Georgia (1920- 
1940) as executive secretary of the 
Catholic Laymen’s Association, Richard 
Reid had ample occasion to practice 
these principles. He was principally re- 
sponsible for editing the CLA Bulletin. 
In that era of profound religious preju- 
dice, particularly Ku Kluxism, his fore- 
bearance, persistence and _ gentleness 
were as necessary as they proved rich 
in results for the good of the Church. 

It was to Richard Reid as president 
of the Catholic Press Association in 
1934 that Pope Pius XI made his oft- 
quoted statement, “The Catholic press 
is my voice. . . .” In the persons of the 
two exemplary journalists and gentle- 
men whose death the Catholic press 
mourns, this charge was in safe and 
worthy hands, 


Campaign Debates on TV 


Did you watch Vice President Nixon 
and Senator Kennedy have at each 
other on TV during the campaign? Did 
the performances sway your vote? If 
so, you were one of a vast audience, 
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says Frank Stanton, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, that 
made its final decision on that basis. 

A survey conducted for the network 
by Elmo Roper reveals that nine out of 
ten families saw the debates, that four 
million voters (six per cent of the to- 
tal) were swayed, that 72 per cent of 
the sway went to Senator Kennedy, 26 
per cent to Vice President Nixon, with 
two per cent of those polled refusing 
to reveal which way the sway went. 

These amazing figures are unveiled 
in the Jan. 14 issue of the TV Guide. 
Interesting as they are, they are inci- 
dental to Mr. Stanton’s main point. 
There is a law (Section 315 of the Fed- 
eral Communications Act) that requires 
that equal free time on the air be 
given to all legally registered politi- 
cal candidates. The recent campaign 
debates were possible only because 
Congress passed temporary legislation 
enabling the proffer of free time to the 
major parties alone. 

Mr. Stanton calls for permanent law 
to enable such debates to become stand- 
ard procedure in Presidential cam- 
paigns. In view of the tremendous in- 
fluence claimed for the Nixon-Kennedy 
confrontation, we believe his plea 
should be given serious consideration. 


Priestly Leadership 


When Fr. Robert G. McDole was re- 
cently arrested on the charge of disor- 
derly conduct in Oklahoma City, 
tongues wagged and heads shook. While 
there were some who judged that he 
had acted improperly, others saw in 
him a courageous leader. 

An assistant pastor at Corpus Christi 
parish, Fr. McDole had participated, 
since last July, in demonstrations against 
racial discrimination in Oklahoma City. 
His arrest seems to have embarrassed 
Judge Hillis Sanford, who dismissed the 
charge “on the assumption that the de- 
fendant was on a frolic of his own and 
his superiors have far more jurisdiction 
than I.” 

Bishop Victor J. Reed, Fr. McDole’s 
superior, did indeed have something to 
say. Referring to the 1958 statement of 
the American bishops against racial seg- 
regation, His Excellency said: “I am in- 
clined to think that the present situation 
justifies Fr. McDole’s action.” 

Normally, of course, this sort of civic 
activity is the “forum of the laity,” 


whose role is to translate moral princi- 
ples into deeds. However, in exception- 
al instances, as the Bishop put it, “and 
in the absence of sufficient lay activity, 
the clergy may take direct action in 
these matters.” 

Bishop Reed reminded us that “we 
cannot afford much time in granting 
that equality and equal opportunity in 
society which the law commands and 
which right conscience demands.” In- 
deed, while much has been accom- 
plished, “we cannot rest satisfied until: 
the job is completely done.” Far from 
frolicsome, Fr. McDole’s courage seems 
genuinely pastoral. 


Movie Censorship Upheld 


In an unexpected decision, the Su- 
preme Court has upheld the principle 
of prior censorship of motion pictures. 
On Jan. 23, by a 5-4 majority, the court 
ruled that cities and States may require 
a censor’s permit before a film may be 
shown. 

The scope of this decision should not 
be exaggerated. The case arose when 
the Times Film Corporation of New 
York refused to submit the film Don 
Juan to the Chicago Police Department 
for inspection. The department there- 
fore denied a permit to show the film in 
Chicago. The only issue before the 
court was whether Chicago could con- 
stitutionally forbid the showing of a 
film unless it were first inspected and 
approved. 

The court merely said that Chicago 
acted within its powers in requiring pre- 
vious inspection. It said nothing about 
the grounds on which Chicago could 
deny a permit once a film had been in- 
spected. Earlier decisions indicate that 
the court would put narrow limits on 
the power to ban a film. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren, speaking 
for the dissenting minority, charged: 
“The court in no way explains why mov- 
ing pictures should be treated differ- 
ently from any other form of expres- 
sion. 

In fact, the court did not explain. The 
court has yet to work out a clear and 
reasonable distinction between printed 
material, which is constitutionally guar- 
anteed against prior censorship, and mo- 
tion pictures, which are now declared 
not to be thus protected. But the task 
is not at all impossible and it should 
be done. 
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Outspoken Archbishop 


Archbishop Georges Hakim of Haifa, 
Acre and Nazareth is perhaps the out- 
standing spokesman for the rights of 
the Arab minority in Israel. In his most 
recent clash with the government the 
Archbishop has protested the arbitrary 
confiscation of Arab (Christian and 
Muslim) lands. To quote Ar-Rabita, the 
Archbishop’s diocesan bulletin: “Since 
the confiscations were carried out ‘un- 
der due process of law,’ everyone is be- 
ginning to feel that justice in Israel, of 
which we were once so proud, is begin- 
ning to disappear. . . .” 

Oddly enough, despite his fearless 
championship of the Arab cause in 
Israel, the Archbishop has become per- 
sona non grata in Jordan. The prelate 
had planned to accompany his cathedral 
choir, which was permitted to cross into 
Jordan, along with a number of Ar- 
menian Orthodox who celebrate Christ- 
mas on Jan. 19, to visit refugee rela- 
tives and friends. At the border, for the 
fifth time since 1956, the Archbishop 
was denied entry by Jordanian author- 
ities on the ground that he is “pro- 
Israel.” 

This is the type of fanaticism that 
makes the outsider wonder whether 
there ever will be a solution to the 
Arab-Israel quarrel. As for the Arch- 
bishop, he replied to a reporter’s query: 
“I am realistic enough to recognize 
Israel and its people’s right to live.” 
Would that such realism would dawn on 
Arab leaders. Recognizing the unalter- 
able fact of Israel would be the first 
step toward sanity in the Middle East. 


“Splendid American” 


For over a year Thomas A. Dooley, 
M.D., fought a hopeless but buoyantly 
courageous battle against the dread can- 
cer that gradually weakened his spare 
but strong frame. Dr. Tom, as he was 
affectionately known by tens of thou- 
sands of Southeast Asian children, was 
no stranger to the struggle against 
disease. For six years he had ranged 
the length and breadth of Indo-China 
bringing comfort, spiritual as well as 
physical, to the underprivileged of 
Southeast Asia. 

Dr. Dooley first went to the Far East 
“on orders.” As a 27-year-old Navy doc- 
tor he found himself in Communist- 
controlled North Vietnam just after the 
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tragic fall of Dienbienphu. There, al- 
most singlehandedly, he organized refu- 
gee camps for the terrorized victims of 
Vietnamese Communist tyranny. Some 
600,000 men, women and _ children 
passed under his charge as they made 
their way to the Navy ships which were 
to ferry them to Saigon and a new life 
in free South Vietnam. He recounted 
his experiences with touching humor in 
Deliver Us From Evil (Farrar, Straus 
& Cudahy, 1956). 

But the truly inspiring part of Dr. 
Dooley’s story was still to come. On his 
return to the States he founded Medico, 
a voluntary organization whose aim is 
to bring medical care to the needy peo- 
ples of the underdeveloped countries 
of the world. With the proceeds of his 
book he went back to Southeast Asia in 
1956, this time to Laos, where he 
founded two hospitals, one at Muong 
Sing, near the Chinese border. 

Cancer struck in 1959. Finally, a 
few months ago, it forced his return 
home. On Jan. 18, the day after his 34th 
birthday, death came at 9:40 P.M. at 
New York’s Memorial Hospital. Allud- 
ing to the now famous “ugly American,” 
Dr. Howard Rusk of New York Univer- 
sity calls Dr. Dooley the “splendid 
American.” To his fellow Catholics he 
will remain a living symbol of Catholic 
youth ready to dedicate itself to the 
service of Church and country abroad. 


MMA and a Benedictine Abbot 


The revival movement led by Dr. 
Frank N. Buchman, called Moral Re- 
armament, seems determined to make 
its impact on the U.S. public. On two 
successive Sundays during January, 
MRA sponsored a full-page ad in news- 
papers around the country. This was a 
clarion call to repentance in the current 
world crisis. “The hour is late,” warned 
MRA, in a style recalling familiar road- 
side evangelical exhortations. 

Much is made in the ad of certain 
highly laudatory statements by a Swiss 
Benedictine, Dr. Bernard Kaelin, for- 
mer Abbot Primate of his order. It is 
obvious that this part of the ad (not to 
speak of massive special mailings of the 
full text of Abbot Kaelin’s remarks) was 
intended to offset recent unfavorable 
notice which MRA received from Cath- 
olic leaders in this country. Chief among 
the latter is Most Rev. Thomas L. Noa, 
Bishop of Marquette, Mich., in whose 


diocese is located MRA’s North Amer- 
ican training center on secluded Mack- 
inac Island. 

Abbot Kaelin is entitled to his own 
opinions on MRA, so long as the Church 
has not pronounced a general and un- 
conditional ban on the movement. But 
it is difficult to believe that he counte- 
nances the use to which his rhetorical 
phrases are being put in this country 
and elsewhere to cancel out the serious 
pastoral warnings issued by many bish- 
ops and by the Holy See itself. 

This latest tactic illustrates the cav- 
alier, even contemptuous, way in which 
MRA habitually “answers” the legiti- 
mate questions of the Church. At this 
rate, it will soon discredit itself even 
with the small band of Catholics who 
are impressed by its work. While 
preaching “absolute honesty” to others, 
MRA should look to its own candor. 


Socialist Flop in Belgium 


For once at any rate, in an age of vio- 
lence, resort to violence failed. That is 
the primary conclusion to be drawn 
from the scandalous, undemocratic ef- 
fort of the Belgian Socialists to impose 
their will on the Belgian people. After 
a month-long, disastrous resort to a 
general strike, accompanied by rioting 
in the streets, the leaders of the General 
Workers Federation acknowledged de- 
feat on Jan. 21. Actually, they had no 
other choice. Had they attempted to 
prolong the struggle to wreck the Eys- 
kens government, they would have 
shortly found themselves generals with- 
out an army. Beginning in the north 
two weeks ago, the workers had started 
drifting back to their jobs. 

In view of the shifting forces in Bel- 
gian unionism, the Socialist failure was 
not too surprising. At one time the Gen- 
eral Workers Federation was easily the 
dominant labor force in Belgium. This 
is no longer the case. Over the past 
twenty years the rival Christian federa- 
tion has whittled down the Socialist 
power to the point where it may well be 
today the dominant union. When it re- 
fused to join the strike, Premier Eyskens 
guessed correctly that the strike would 
fail. 

In the long run, one of the conse- 
quences of the Socialist failure may be 
a further strengthening of the Christian 
trade unions. In their anger at their 
Flemish affiliates for quitting the strike 
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and returning to work, especially in the 
port of Antwerp, the Socialist leaders 
have proposed that the General Work- 
ers Federation be reconstituted as a con- 
federation with separate federations in 
Flanders and Brabant, the Brussels area 
and the Walloon south. This sounds like 
a counsel of despair. If carried out, it 
could signal the start of a strong move- 
ment toward the Christian federation. 


Trouble in Red China 


Peiping tells us that Mother Nature 
gave Red China a “hard time” in 1960. 
Droughts, floods and typhoons ravaged 
the farm areas. Hail and frost, insects 
and plant lice did their share to com- 
pound the series of disasters and make 
for a year of agricultural calamities. 


That, at least, is the story that filtered 
out through Hong Kong on Dec. 29. 

From the start it was an open ques- 
tion to what extent nature’s cantanker- 
ousness had been abetted by human 
failure in the Communist system and 
how soon the party would admit it. 
What seemed sure was that the tale of 
crop disasters was a prelude to an an- 
nouncement of reductions in Red 
China’s inflated production goals. 

Sure enough, on Jan. 20 came word 
that the Communist party’s Central 
Committee had met from Jan. 14 to 18. 
Major decisions were made, two of them 
having special relevance here: 

1. During 1961 Red China must 
strengthen the agricultural front. To 
achieve this aim, there must be less 
emphasis on heavy industry. Capital 


construction must also be reduced in 
order to facilitate production of all kinds 
of consumer goods. 

2. There must be a new “political 
rectification campaign” among party and 
governmental functionaries, as well as 
among other reactionary elements that 
sabotage the people’s interests. In other 
words, the time has come for a purge 
of those who are responsible for China’s 
crop failures. 

Thus the general picture is clear. 
China’s millions are naked, hungry and 
discontented. Industrialization must 
pause until they are clothed and fed. 
As for the discontent, Mao Tse-tung 
hopes to quell it by finding scapegoats 
who will bear the load of sin that actu- 
ally belongs to the party and the gov- 


ernment. 





——lU.S. Cultural Relations With Ireland 


A SITE was bought in 1956 and plans drawn up 
for a new American Embassy in Dublin. 
The site, except possibly for its shape (triangular), 
was a good one; it was in a fashionable area, not 
far from the famous Dublin Horse Show grounds, 
an area well peopled with embassies and lega- 
tions. The plans were even better. The new build- 
ing was welcomed with enthusiasm by Dublin 
architects as likely to enhance the beauty of the 
city and give a boost to Irish architecture. 

Then a blow fell. A visiting Congressman de- 
clared that he did not like the site because it was 
in a “slum area.” This was greeted by Dubliners 
with much merriment (some of it, alas, malicious ) 
and by the inhabitants of the area with under- 
standable indignation. On a subsequent visit the 
legislator was prevailed upon to reinspect the site. 
He publicly withdrew his criticism. All was right 
again. 

Then a second blow fell. The plans came before 
a House subcommittee for approval. This time the 
site was approved, but several Congressmen ob- 
jected to the building because it looked like a 
“stack of pancakes.” There the matter rests at pres- 
ent. The plans have not been rejected by the State 
Department, just shelved. If they should come to 
be rejected, the loss would not be Dublin’s alone. 
An opportunity to enhance American prestige in 
Europe will have been missed (for this might well 
be the finest of the new embassies ), and it will be 
left to service stations to create the image of 
American culture in Ireland. 





Fr. Barrett is an Irish Jesuit who teaches at St. 
Stanislaus College in Tullamore. 





Then there was the matter of the U.S. Informa- 
tion Service. 

In 1955 the U.S. Government decided to cut 
down expenditures abroad. One form that this 
economy took was the closing of the Information 
Service in such a country as Ireland (which is 
safe for democracy ). 

Now as these services were not restricted to 
direct political propaganda, this meant the end of 
a very useful reference library on all sorts of scien- 
tific, literary and cultural subjects. It is no con- 
solation to the Irish to know that an excellent U.S. 
Information Service exists in London. Because 
they are so expensive, certain American periodi- 
cals which specialists in various fields would con- 
sider indispensable are simply unobtainable in 
Ireland; they are beyond the means of even the 
public libraries. The good will of the embassy staff 
cannot remedy this situation. 

The effects of all this are not so easy to assess. 
Let us put it this way. What opportunity is there 
to convince people that America is not materialis- 
tic, that there is an American culture, if the evi- 
dence is inaccessible? Ireland may be “safe” and 
friendly, but Ireland is also one of the few coun- 
tries in Europe which has the absolute confidence 
of the Afro-Asian people, and as such is an asset 
to the West. Students from these countries are 
coming to Ireland in increasing numbers. Surely 
the impression of the West which they get there 
is of some importance? Might it not be possible 
that a small sum invested in Ireland would pay 
better dividends than millions spent on roads 
through the African jungles and the mountains of 
Afghanistan? Cyrm BARRETT 
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Washington Front 


FLYING START AND NOTABLE AGILITY 





i ee WEATHER gave the Inaugural weekend a genuine 
frontier flavor. Pioneer spirit is always needed when 
snow falls on Washington. When the blanket is 7.7 
inches deep and the city is jammed with a million 
visitors, true hardihood and perseverance are required 
for survival. For those who struggled through the storm 
and braved the cold, there were rewards, chief among 
which was the sight of the new young Chief Executive 
relishing every minute of the rites and the revels. 

Mr. Kennedy was equal to it all. He stayed at the long 
and rather pretentious Inaugural Gala arranged by his 
friend Frank Sinatra until 1:30 in the morning, and 
made a speech of thanks at that hour. The next day in 
the bitter cold he stood at the top of the Capitol steps 
and delivered an Inaugural address that struck sparks 
with his frozen listeners. He watched the parade, which 
was inevitably longer than promised, with every evi- 
dence of enjoyment and that night jaunted around to 
five Inaugural balls. At the Armory he shortened the 
lives of the already thoroughly unnerved Secret Serv- 
ice men by bounding from box to box with alarming 
agility. He finished off the great day with an impromptu 
call on columnist Joseph W. Alsop at 2 A.M. 


On All Horizons 


The next morning, he was in his new office, charging 
about with quips and jests. He promptly issued an 
executive order to increase food allowances in de- 
pressed areas. In the afternoon, he presided over the 
swearing in of his new Cabinet. The reception that fol- 
lowed turned into a children’s romp, as the new official 
offspring darted about through the halls and rooms of 
the White House. It was the liveliest affair 1600 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue has seen in at least eight years, and 
probably will set the tone of the new Administration. 

Washington is still responding to this initial display 
of energy and high spirits. There was never any ques- 
tion but that Mr. Kennedy wanted the job. Of all the 
candidates he went after it in the most determined and 
straightforward manner. But nobody ever suspected 
that he would enjoy it so much. It is a kind of dividend 
to the nation, which always seemed to approve thor- 
oughly of Mr. Eisenhower, although it may not have 
derived so much lift from his Administration. 

Mr. Kennedy, darting about the city in his first week- 
end, gave evidence of not feeling entirely at home in his 
new house. But already he seems to have grasped the 
office with an exuberance that promises to give his 
regime considerable momentum. As the trucks carried 
away the signposts that guided the visitors to the gala, 
to the ball and to the parade stands, there was no mood 
of letdown in the city. The first weekend on the New 
Frontier gave everyone high hopes. 

Mary McGrory 


Representatives. Pages, who attend a 
special school while in Washington, as- 
sist the legislators on the floor of the 





House and Senate. Dillon was appointed 





PRESCHOOL PRAYERS e Easily 
memorized prayers in verse for young- 
sters in the three-to-seven age bracket 
have been composed by Auleen B. 
Eberhardt. The 15th edition of Small 
Prayers for Small Children is now ready 
(Catholic Mothers Study Clubs, 30 
Fremont, Dubuque, Iowa. Single copy, 
25¢.) 


TOWARD MATURITY «© Religion 
and’ psychology are drawn upon in a 
short study, Personality Development in 
the Classroom, by Rev. Edward L. 
Murray. This is a reprint of an article 
originally appearing in the Catholic 
Educator (from the author, 310 Shady 
Ave., Pittsburgh 6, Pa. Single copy, 


25¢). 


BIBLE DRAMATIZED © Eight hi-fi 
recordings just released give tasteful 
professional dramatizations of key pas- 
sages of the Old and New Testaments. 
Intended for both Catholic and Protes- 
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tant use, they are suitable for families 
and institutions (Library of Sound Edu- 
cation, 124 E. 40th St., New York 16, 
N.Y. $50; half price for institutions). 


TO KNOW COMMUNISM ° We wel- 
come the appearance of the revised and 
enlarged second edition of Questions 
and Answers on Communism, by Rich- 
ard Cardinal Cushing. Though written 
primarily as a primer on Marxism-Len- 
inism, for use in schools and colleges, 
it is a first-rate source book for many 
facets of the Communist conspiracy (St. 
Paul Editions, 50 St. Paul’s Ave., Ja- 
maica Plain, Boston 30, Mass. Cloth, 
$2.25; paperback, $1.25). 


GOES TO WASHINGTON e Among 
those who helped the 87th Congress 
convene on Jan. 3 was William Dillon, 
a high school junior of St. Joseph’s Col- 
legiate Institute (Christian Brothers), 
Buffalo, who entered upon his duties 
that day as a page in the House of 


by House Majority Leader, Rep. John 
McCormack (D., Mass.). 


COLLEGE STUDENTS’ MEET ° The 
Newman Club Federation will hold its 
47th annual convention in Berkeley, 
Calif., Aug. 28 to Sepi. 2 


FOR IRISH CATHEDRAL ° During 
a recent five-month tour of the United 
States in the interest of his new ca- 
thedral, Bishop Miehael Browne of Gal- 
way succeeded in raising $291,000, he 
reports. 


HUSBAND-WIFE RETREAT « How 
many retreat houses are there which 
regularly schedule three-day sessions 
throughout the year for married cou- 
ples? One of these, at least, is in the 
Midwest under the direction of the In- 
diana Benedictines who edit Marriage. 
For reservations and information ad- 
dress the Guest House, St. Meinrad, 
Ind. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





A Great Inaugural 


EDITORIALIZING on President Kennedy’s Inaugural 

Address, one is tempted to string together a dozen 
sparkling quotations and let it go at that. For the ma- 
terials from which this relatively brief address was fash- 
ioned are the heady stuff that history is made of. As 
Lincoln assuaged the spiritual anguish of a war-sun- 
dered nation in his Second Inaugural, as in his First 
Inaugural Franklin Roosevelt stirred to new hope and 
enterprise a generation mired in the despondency of 
economic depression, so did John F. Kennedy rally an 
apprehensive people to face with confident energy the 
seemingly insoluble problems of our times. 

To some readers this comparison with deathless doc- 
uments of the past may seem farfetched. After all, noth- 
ing the President said on January 20, as a bitter cold 
wind swept over snow-covered Capitol Hill, has not 
been said before. The contemporary challenge to free- 
dom is plain for everybody to see. The rise of Castro 
in Cuba has dramatized the Communist threat to the 
Western Hemisphere. The anarchy in the Congo, which 
the Soviet Union and its stooges are recklessly exploit- 
ing, has raised the specter of newly independent nations 
trading 19th-century colonialism for 20th-century slav- 
ery. The civil war in Laos provides only the most recent 
reminder that our unity with “those old allies whose 
cultural and spiritual origins we share” is less firm than 
it ought to be. And as background for all this, we have 
been living for more than a decade now with the awful 
and frustrating knowledge that while “man holds in his 
mortal hands the power to abolish all forms of human 
poverty,” he also holds in the same fragile vessels the 
ability to destroy all human life. 

What was there, then, about this Inaugural which in 
the opinion of some raised it far above pedestrian levels 
and destined it, perhaps, to a high place in history? 

It was written in excellent modern style—lean, terse, 
evocative. It was rich in literary, biblical and historical 
overtones. To old friends and ambitious foes, to our 
neighbors in the hemisphere and the masses of people 
in underdeveloped ‘lands everywhere, it said with pre- 
cision, and with feeling deep but disciplined, exactly 
what should have been said. And the address was 
studded with quotable gems: “Let us never negotiate 
out of fear. But let us never fear to negotiate”; “For 
only when our arms are sufficient beyond doubt can we 
be certain beyond doubt that they will never be em- 
ployed”; “If a free society cannot help the many who 
are poor, it cannot save the few who are rich”; “And so, 
my fellow Americans: ask not what your country can 
do for you—ask what you can do for your country.” 

But it was none of these merits that touched the 
Inaugural with greatness. What gave it distinction is 
suggested perhaps by a line from one of our American 
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poets. “Each crisis,” wrote John Greenleaf Whittier, 
“brings its word and deed.” Early in the address, one 
sensed that President Kennedy was bringing the word 
that answered the need of our troubled age. Harking 
back to our revolutionary past, he sounded his keynote; 

Let the word go forth from this time and place, 
to friend and foe alike, that the torch has been 
passed to a new generation of Americans—born in 
this century, tempered by war, disciplined by a 
cold and bitter peace, proud of our ancient heritage 
—and unwilling to witness or permit the slow un- 
doing of those human rights to which this nation 
has always been committed, and to which we are 
committed today. 

And what did that torch signify? It signaled that this 
generation is called, as other generations were called 
before it, to testify to its loyalty to the American dream: 

Now the trumpet summons us again—not as a 
call to bear arms, though arms we need—not as a 
call to battle, though embattled we are—but a call 
to bear the burden of a long twilight struggle, year 
in and year out, “rejoicing in hope, patient in tribu- 
lation”—a struggle against the common enemies of 
man: tyranny, poverty, disease and war itself. 

Is this challenge one to deplore, to be fearful of, to 
shrink from? 

In the long history of the world, only a few gen- 
erations have been granted the role of defending 
freedom in its hour of maximum danger. I do not 
shrink from this responsibility. I welcome it. I do 
not believe that any of us would exchange places 
with any other people or any other generation. The 
energy, the faith and the devotion which we bring 
to this endeavor will light our country and all who 
serve it—and the glow from that fire can truly light 
the world. 

Surely, that was the word today’s crisis called for—a 
word that scorned cynicism and routed despair, that 
soared above sterile caution and the diffidence that sires 
defeat, that found challenge exhilarating, a word that 
echoed the ringing words Shakespeare put into the 
mouth of King Henry V on the eve of Agincourt: 

From this day to the ending of the world, 

But we in it shall be rememberéd ... . 

And gentlemen in England now a-bed 

Shall think themselves accurs’d they were not here, 

And hold their manhoods cheap whiles any speaks 

That fought with us upon Saint Crispin’s Day. 

So it was that the word spoken by the President—a 
man who for all his youth has endured pain and lived 
with death—wedding American idealism and American 
power, summoned free men to a grand crusade. 

From the word born of the crisis to the deed it de- 
mands the gap is wide and treacherous. This, too, the 
President knows. Counting “a good conscience our only 
sure reward,” he concluded, “let us go forth to lead the 
land we love, asking His blessing and His help, but 
knowing that here on earth God’s work must truly be 
our own. 

So it must be. Without God’s help the deed will not 
be done. With it, we cannot fail. 
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Eisenhower’s Farewell 


GG DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER took leave of the Presi- 
dency with an address on January 17 which car- 
ried a significant warning for the American people. 

“We face a hostile ideology,” he said, “global in scope, 
atheistic in character, ruthless in purpose and insidious 
in method.” As if to underscore his words, the follow- 
ing day the Soviet government made public a report on 
the meaning of “peaceful coexistence” as defined by 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev. 

Mr. Khrushchev stated plainly that his program is 
world revolution without a major war. He called for 
disarmament. But he also called for “vigorous consoli- 
dation and reinforcement of the world revolutionary 
movement” and “maximum utilization of the revolution- 
ary possibilities of the various classes and social strata” 
throughout the world. 

Unhappily, then, as General Eisenhower remarked, 
the danger posed by the Communist ideology “promises 
to be of indefinite duration.” This danger is a double 
one for the United States. 

The external threat of Soviet aggression we under- 
stand well. That is why we support a phenomenon new 
in American experience, “the conjunction of an immense 
military establishment and a large arms industry.” 

Yet our very preparedness, necessary though it is, 
constitutes an internal threat to our free institutions. 
Because many of us do not yet adequately appreciate 
this danger, General Eisenhower warned: 


We must never let the weight of this combina- 
tion [of the military establishment and the arms 
industry] endanger our liberties or democratic 
processes. We should take nothing for granted. 
Only an alert and knowledgeable citizenry can 
compel the proper meshing of the huge industrial 
and military machinery of defense with our peace- 
ful methods and goals, so that security and liberty 
may prosper together. 

We may legitimately extend this warning to the 
whole apparatus of national security. We live perforce 
in an age when the power of government has increased, 
is increasing and when there is little hope that it is 
going to be diminished. But for that very reason we 
should be doubly careful to maintain in their full vigor 
those democratic procedures and guarantees of individ- 
ual rights on which our liberty depends. 

We Catholics are perhaps unduly cold to liberal 
alarm over alleged violations of civil rights, especially 
where national security is involved. A half-forgotten 
antipathy to classical liberalism explains our attitude, 
at least in part. 

Historically, 18th-century liberalism was a revolt, in 
the name of freedom, against an established and offi- 
cially Christian order. Ideologically, liberalism has 
stood for things deeply repugnant to the Catholic mind: 
agnosticism in religion, skepticism in philosophy, rela- 
tivism in morals and secularism in public policy. 

Liberals would do well to understand the reasons for 
Catholic hostility toward them. But we Catholics must 
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always remember two truths. One is that the essential 
principle of constitutional liberty, namely, the limitation 
of government’s power by law and by the guaranteed 
rights of the individual, has its roots in the Catholic 
Middle Ages: it is not something alien to our tradition. 

The other truth is that our freedom to live as Chris- 
tians depends in no small part upon the freedom of 
speech, press and assembly as well as of religion. This 
Review has often criticized the stands taken by doc- 
trinaire liberals and will do so again. But let us never 
forget that in the modern state the cause of freedom is 
the cause of religion. 


New War on Crime 


Pagers AGO, a sacred writer used some blunt lan- 
guage about trumpets that give off an uncertain 
note. The words of Dr. Karl Menninger at the January 
19 meeting in New York of the Academy of Religion 
and Mental Health were equally to the point. In the 
view of this noted psychiatrist, there has been too much 
faltering in contemporary thought and speech about the 
existence of evil. 

Both religion and psychiatry, the head of the inter- 
nationally famed Menninger Clinic at Topeka, Kan., 
remarked, face a common enemy in “the widespread 
tendency to deny evil, to deny its presence in ourselves 
and to deny our responsibility for combating it.” Both, 
consequently, must war against this public complacency 
and in their struggle they should have the aid of the 
press and other communications media. “The better the 
press,” in Dr. Menninger’s words, “the less likely that 
things will go wrong.” 

Clearly, the doctor has a point. The reporting of 
criminal activities, particularly on the part of juveniles, 
in a sensational and glamorized fashion, can obviously 
do more harm than good. To plaster the smirk of a 
young hood across the front page of a family news- 
paper, as we have remarked in the past, can serve to 
incite to crime rather than to repress it. But responsible 
coverage of crime news does immense good in alerting 
a listless public to an evil which threatens the whole 
civic structure. 

Currently, the word out of Washington has it that the 
press, radio and TV may soon meet up with many an 
opportunity in this connection. The nation’s new crime- 
buster, Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy, carries 
with him to his post as head of the Justice Department 
some well-founded convictions about the nature of or- 
ganized crime and the measures that are needed to bat- 
tle with it. 

Experts view such crime as a huge enterprise reach- 
ing from coast to coast, branching out into overseas 
divisions and structured on corporation lines. In con- 
ducting their affairs, the bosses have borrowed more 
than one page from the success stories of big business. 
All signs point to the extensive practice of mergers be- 
tween gangs in different cities and States and increas- 
ing diversification of activities and investments—includ- 
ing the operation of steel companies, laundry and dry- 
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cleaning establishments, trucking firms, automobile 
agencies and funeral homes. 

Many times in the past, proposals have been made for 
an all-out, national strike at the heart of these crime 
syndicates. Unfortunately, the record of accomplish- 
ment remains slim. Mr. Kennedy, however, brings to 
his post unique experience as chief counsel for the Mc- 
Clellan investigating committee, marked determination 
to push harder than ever against his adversaries, and 
an unquestioned gift for marshaling all the forces at 
his command. 

These endowments will stand him in good stead as 
he embarks on his new task. As he once remarked: “If 
we do not on a national scale attack organized criminals 
with weapons and techniques as effective as their own, 
they will destroy us.” No one familiar with the Attor- 
ney General’s ability and tenacity of purpose will have 
any concern about top-level complacency in the pres- 
ence of this grave national evil. 


German-Polish Boundary 


= OUTSIDER who gets involved in an East European 
boundary dispute is courting disaster. In this his- 
toric region washed for centuries by the ebb and flow 
of tribal migrations, dynastic rivalries and _ political 
ambitions, only a Solomon could do justice to rival 
claims. Even those who wish to be benevolently neutral 
and remain friends with all the disputants are likely 
to get no thanks from any of them. 

Such is the case of the Oder-Neisse boundary dispute 
between Germany and Poland—one of the most delicate 
issues facing the United States in Europe. To date, this 
country has somehow managed to avoid entangling 
itself by appearing to urge one solution rather than 
another. But in the meantime, this long-unhealed sore 
has been draining away peace and stability on the con- 
tinent because negotiations seem politically impossible. 

The Federal Republic of Germany does not recognize 
Poland diplomatically. But an important change may 
be in the offing. In a statement on January 10, Chancel- 
lor Konrad Adenauer said that the time might be ap- 
proaching for a “re-examination” of this policy of non- 
recognition. If this is the beginning of the long, hard 
march back to the reconciliation of the Germans with 
the Poles, the United States will welcome it. 

The Oder-Neisse dispute originated with the four- 
power Potsdam agreement of August 2, 1945. It was 
there agreed that the pre-1937 German lands to the 
east of the Oder and Neisse rivers should be detached 
from the Soviet zone of occupation and handed over to 
the Polish authorities for administration. The signatory 
powers declared, however, that “the final delimitation 
of the western frontier of Poland should await the peace 
settlement.” Since there has not been any such peace 
settlement and perhaps never will be, the Oder-Neisse 
boundary has become one of the greatest unresolved 
issues of World War II. 

The Poles are emphatic in their contention that the 
Potsdam decision irrevocably awarded these 46,000 
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square miles (roughly comprising Silesia, Pomerania, 
West Prussia and part of East Prussia) to Polish sov- 
ereignty. The peace treaty, they argue, can only formal- 
ize the Potsdam agreement. Furthermore, they point 
out, the Allies themselves indicated in 1945 the per- 
manency of the territorial division by approving the 
forced removal of seven and a half million Germans 
who lived in that region. 

As for the Federal Republic of Germany, Bonn’s posi- 
tion is that the Potsdam agreement should be taken in 
its literal sense. The Oder-Neisse boundary should 
therefore be regarded as a provisional line, whose defin- 
itive course can be traced only at the eventual peace 
conference. 

The Federal Republic is careful to stress, on each 
occasion when it refuses to renounce its rights to the 
eastern provinces, that it will never use force to vindi- 
cate its claims. And there lies the root of the problem. 
History being what it is, the threat of German armed 
invasion weighs heavily on the minds of the Poles. They 
view with concern, and even fright, the reconstitution 
of German military strength. As long as the Oder- 
Neisse issue is not settled, the German soldier evokes 
the memories of September, 1939. 

Divided though they are on other matters, the Poles 
are united on the question of the Recovered Territories. 
Commissars and Cardinals, Reds and anti-Red exiles 
are equally convinced that these provinces must re- 
main Polish forever. Such an anti-Communist as Stefan 
Korbonski, chairman of the Polish delegation to the 
Assembly of Captive European Nations, for instance, 
has written that Party Secretary Wladyslaw Gomulka 
reflected the sentiments of the whole Polish nation 
when, at the UN General Assembly last October, the 
Red official stressed the fears of the Poles over the re- 
birth of the Germany army. 

America has tremendous prestige in Poland, as was 
evident in the tumultuous spontaneous reception ac- 
corded in Warsaw to Vice President Richard Nixon in 
1959. But it also has a serious stake in Germany, where 
we have built our European security policy around a 
strong German military force, within the Nato alliance. 
Our country cannot openly take sides in this passion- 
ridden dispute, so pregnant with potential mischief. It 
can only welcome heartily the tiny but significant ges- 
ture made recently by Chancellor Adenauer in favor of 
a settlement with Poland. 


Post-Protestant Pluralism 


RITING in the Christian Century, associate editor 

Martin B. Marty, a well-known Lutheran spokes- 
man, recently stated that the advent of the first Catholic 
President of the United States signalizes the end of the 
era in which American Protestantism could be regarded 
as our “national religion.” We believe that Dr. Marty's 
analysis is correct. But we are quick to remind ourselves 
and our readers that this shift has not made Catholicism 
the national religion. We are living in an age of post- 
Protestant pluralism. 
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Second Thoughts 





HAVE CATHOLICS DONE THEIR SHARE? 


SEVERAL MONTHS AGO, I noted here three “disappoint- 
ments” of the American Catholic laity in their priests 
and suggested that the clergy undoubtedly could list as 
many or more disappointments in the laity. 

I have not polled the clergy and obviously cannot 
speak for them in this regard. But it seems to me that 
several defects in the character of the American Catho- 
lic laity belong in the category of the significant. 

One is a defect of intellect and culture. This is a mat- 
ter that has been intensively and extensively discussed 
in the last five or six years. I do not intend to go over the 
ground traversed by Msgr. John Tracy Ellis, Fathers 
Gustave Weigel, S.J., and John J. Cavanaugh, C.S.C., 
Thomas O’Dea and all their partisans and opponents. 
But the fact remains that few of the members of the 
American Catholic community are to be found among 
the intellectual and cultural leaders of this country. 

When all the reasons for this intellectual and cultural 
deficiency have been compiled, sorted out and evalu- 
ated, and when all due weight has been given to the 
historical circumstances and conditions that help to ex- 
plain this failure, the ultimate point is that there has 
been a failure in this area; there has been a defect. The 
American Catholic laity simply have not contributed 
much of substance to the cultural and intellectual life of 
the nation. In the fields of the arts, sciences and letters 
they are a small and insignificant minority. And appeals 
to the historical “circumstances and conditions” only 
partially explain the failure; they do not absolve those 
who failed. 

Nor will the oft-repeated claim that the Church is 
more interested in producing saints than she is in pro- 
ducing scholars justify the defect or convince the more 
thoughtful members of the Catholic community that the 
defect is of minor importance. Of course, the Church is 
interested in producing saints. But to imply that she is 
therefore not interested in scholars or that sanctity is, 
after all, an adequate substitute for scholarship is to 
perpetuate the defect and to be false to the long tradi- 
tion of the Church as the natural home of saints and 


scholars. 


A second defect of the American laity is a defect of 
generosity. Foreign visitors, | know, frequently com- 
ment on the magnanimity of the American Catholic 
laity. They marvel at the vast school system and the 
beautiful churches and orphanages the laity have built. 
Compared to the physical resources of the Church in 
poorer lands, the American Catholic “plant” must in- 
deed seem to reflect an unparalleled munificence, a 
well-nigh perfect generosity on the part of the laity in 
this country. 

But the real comparison is not with the performance 








Mr. McDonatp, former editor of the Davenport Catho- 
lic Messenger, again contributes his monthly column. 
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of Catholics in other lands. It is rather with the capacity 
of the Catholics here. When Catholics spend five and 
ten times more for their weekly Saturday night “out” 
than they contribute to the Church on the next day; 
when Bishop Fulton Sheen can confront us, year after 
year, with the niggardly 13- and 14-cent per capita 
contribution to the foreign missions; when Catholics 
spend millions more a year for liquor, cigarettes and all 
forms of entertainment than they contribute to their 
parishes; when American Protestants consistently “out- 
contribute” American Catholics; and when Catholic 
pastors incur nervous breakdowns or go prematurely to 
their graves as they seek the money needed to run the 
parish church, operate the school and pay the salaries 
of sisters and lay teachers, I do not think we can accept 
with an easy conscience the compliments of those who 
like us a great deal but know us not very well. 

In a parish of my acquaintance—and this, I am given 
to understand, is not an uncommon occurrence—when 
the pastor issued a second set of weekly envelopes for 
contributions to liquidate the school building indebted- 
ness, his parishioners simply cut in half the amount of 
their regular Church support contributions and put 
the other half in the new envelopes. 


A THIRD DEFECT Of the laity might be called a lack of 
“inner direction.” I think a good many laymen 
and women have not achieved any really satisfactory 
identification of themselves as laity. Several years ago 
half a dozen laymen in a certain Midwestern city de- 
cided to meet informally once a month at each other's 
home to study and discuss matters of mutual interest— 
current spiritual and social problems and trends, recent 
books of significance, as well as their own problems re- 
lating to work, family life and intellectual life. Although 
the group was not to be an organization as such, was not 
a public enterprise and carried no Catholic label (in- 
deed, no label of any kind), one of the laymen an- 
nounced that “of course, the first thing we will have to 
do is clear this with Father X,” his pastor. 

I wonder how “typical” that layman’s attitude is; I 
suspect it is typical enough to support my contention 
that we lack inner direction and self-identification, with- 
out which there can be little solid contribution by the 
laity to either sacral or secular objectives. 

If this report seems unwarrantedly gloomy, it is be- 
cause I have not itemized the positive qualities in the 
character of the American Catholic laity, nor have I in- 
dicated my own conviction that we are now entering an 
emergent phase in the history of the American Catholic 
laity. If there were no pressure for improvement, the 
future would certainly be one of gloom. Many of the 
laity, however, are quite aware of the defects I have 
been discussing. They are determined to move forward, 
away from the negatives of the past. The amount and 
intensity of self-criticism inside American Catholicism 
the past ten years may have been a source of dismay and 
discomfort to the nervous among us. Personally, I think 
they are a sign of strength and a promise of new vitality. 
They are a first step toward the elimination of the weak- 
nesses herein examined. DonaLp McDonaLp 
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WHAT IS LACKING IN THE CATHOLIC PRESS? 


The Missing Dimension 


John G. Deedy Jr. 


HIS IS THE MONTH when bishops sign their names 

j to Catholic Press Month statements, and when 

priests preach and laity listen to sermons on the 
excellence and worth of the Catholic press. 

The messages, in all likelihood, will border on the 
routine. They will be pious or perfunctory, thoughtful 
or detached, positive or indifferent depending on the 
mood, convictions and ulcers of the individual; and they 
will be reinforced, more stiffly than learnedly, with 
near-hackneyed quotations from Pius X and Pius XII. 
In the pews, the cynic (and the Church has more than 
its share of these people) will hear and be bored; the 
enthusiast will wish the message were more scholarly 
and convincing; the rank-and-file Catholic will absorb 
the words dutifully and loyally, but he will not be 
moved necessarily to subscribe to the publication being 
promoted. The average circulation of the diocesan 
organ will still hover at about ten per cent of the total 
diocesan population. 

The press month messages, if not inspiring, will gen- 
erally be glowing and inflating. They will speak of the 
Catholic press as a fifth Gospel; they will re-echo such 
phrases as conflicting ideologies, balanced outlook, etc., 
and in this connection will cite the Catholic press as the 
one medium in which one can place one’s trust. 

There will be a measure of truth in all of what will be 
said. But let’s face it. The Catholic press in America, 
good as it is and essential as it is both to Church and 
nation, just isn’t as excellent as the people will be told 
it is. 

Wait now. We're not accusing those responsible for 
press-month statements and sermons of bad faith, in- 
sincerity or lack of prudent judgment in evaluating the 
quality of the Catholic press. The Catholic press has a 
job to do and in the estimate of those responsible for 
press-month messages, it is doing the job adequately. 
There are few—bishops, priests or laity-who would 
argue that there is no room or need for improvement. 
But in the light of the obstacles which stand in the path 
of improvement, the impulse is to settle (and it is far 
from being a shameful settlement) for what they have. 

Actually, if the Catholic press isn’t as excellent as the 
annual February propaganda would lead one to believe 
it is, it is nowhere near so inferior as it is judged to be 
by the cynics or by the disgruntled who might take 
exception to the political orientation of the paper or 





Mr. Deepy is editor of the Pittsburgh diocesan weekly, 
The Pittsburgh Catholic. 
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who haven't recovered from the shock of their parish 
bazaar being condensed into a single paragraph. (It is 
difficult to sympathize with the latter; it is also a sheer 
waste of breath to explain that space must be provided 
—in a paper whose space is necessarily limited—for more 
significant stories than parish socials; for instance, the 
peril to the Church’s work in the Congo. ) 

The real rating of the Catholic press lies somewhere 
between the unreserved praise of the preacher and the 
undeserved carp of the critic, and, in point of fact, much 
closer to the former than to the latter. 

But, wherever the Catholic press is pegged exactly, 
it is still not where it should be and not where it gave 
promise of being fifteen, ten and even five years ago. 
Five years ago the Catholic press in the United States 
had attained new levels of brilliance. The lay personnel 
who had entered the Catholic press field in such num- 
bers ten or so years before were producing the results 
expected of an early maturity honed by military service, 
college training and, in the cases of many, experience in 
the secular press. They had effected the transformation 
of the Catholic press from a spiritual or devotional 
effort, concerned in the main with the edification of the 
saved and the confirmation of the pious in their piety, 
into a medium which recognized (though in a few cases 
only hazily) that there was a world outside the sanc- 
tuary railing and beyond the convent wall, a world with 
which the Catholic press had to come to grips. At the 
same time, they brought to the Catholic press tech- 
nological skills hitherto foreign to the field. Stories came 
to be tightly written. Make-up was brightened. Adver- 
tising grew professional. In a word, the Catholic press 
had passed the institutional stage. 

A new day had dawned for the Catholic press; it 
was clear and sunny and gave full promise. But, alas, 
the high noon never came; or at least it hasn’t come yet. 

The explanation is at once simple and complex. The 
competent, dedicated layman who lifted the Catholic 
press from the low rungs of publication’s ladder lacked 
what it took to boost it all the way to the top. No ques- 
tion about it, the layman knew his craft. He was long on 
professional skills, and ultimately these skills brought 
about a transformation which won for the Catholic 
press the attention of a decent portion of those for 
whom the Catholic press exists above all others—the 
laity. But with all his skills, the Catholic lay journalist 
proved short on that talent which in the final analysis 
is the crucial test of his specific vocation—the ability to 
grasp the theological implications of the world’s news 
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and to impart to the understanding of these and, in 
some cases at least, to their evolution, the mind of the 
Church. More particularly, the Catholic lay journalist 
saw the events he recorded more in terms of their tem- 
porary application than their ultimate implication. (The 
recent Presidential election proved an exception to this 
rule and provided evidence of the editorial and re- 
portorial genius one might look for from the Catholic 
press as a whole, and not merely from isolated publica- 
tions. Yet over-all performances such as that of the 
Catholic press during the Presidential campaign have 
been rare, if not hitherto totally unknown. ) 


B" LET US return to a dozen or so years ago. When 
the layman moved into the Catholic press, he faced 
not just a challenge. He was offered a unique oppor- 
tunity. He became custodian of a slumbering giant and 
it was up to him to stir the thing. It was a great trust 
which was given the layman; it was a trust for which 
he was anxious and one which, in historical retrospect, 
he deserved. For was not the Church in America first 
served and served: best in the publications field by 
laymen? 

The decline of lay influence in the medium was a 
combination of many factors, including the trustee 
problem and the Modernism and Americanism worries. 
However, it is not our intention to explore why the lay- 
man departed from the working Catholic press, interest- 
ing though this study would be. Rather are we con- 
cerned with one great question which the return poses. 
(The return began, of course, during the reign of 
Pius XI and the new concept of Catholic Action, but it 
did not reach its highest point until the years after 
World War II.) This question is brought into focus by 
a glimpse at some of the Catholic lay journalists of 
yesteryear; for it is in contrast with them that we are 
perhaps best able to establish the exact dimension of 
their counterparts of today. 

That question is this: Is the Catholic lay journalist 
of 1961 providing the witness that the lay journalists 
did in the formative years of the journalistic apostolate 
in the United States? Do we have in 1961 men com- 
parable, say, to Orestes Brownson, John Boyle O'Reilly 
or James Jeffrey Roche? Is the Catholic lay journalist of 
1961 as competent, as resounding as were these men? 

So far as professional skills and the talents which 
apply to mechanical and technological details are con- 
cerned, the answer is an unqualified Yes; indeed, in 
these phases of publication, the Catholic lay journalist 
of 1961 seems vastly superior. But when one examines 
the more important aspect of journalism, the world of 
ideas, the answer becomes somewhat embarrassing. 

One thinks back to Brownson, O'Reilly, Roche (and 
there are others) and recalls their Pauline determina- 
tion to gain the world for Jesus Christ. One reads their 
dialogue with the times and is struck with an admiration 
that approaches awe. When we ask ourselves about the 
Catholic lay journalists of 1961, we are hard put, despite 
the tremendously larger numbers active in the Catholic 
press today, to find many who measure up to their 
predecessors “beyond the gap.” 
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What of today’s Catholic lay journalists? A scholar 
looking back fifty years from now at the Catholic press 
is likely to conclude that too many of the journalists of 
our times projected more of themselves than of their 
Church to their readers. He is apt to discover that with 
a relatively few, though notable, exceptions he knows 
more about the personal views of these journalists than 
he does of their ability to echo the Church. Finally, he 
may carry away more of an impression of the “fight 
within the house” (you know the combatants) than of 
a dialogue with the times (though, Lord knows, a “fight 
within the house” is not peculiar to our period, and 
likewise not necessarily unhealthy ). 

Despite all this, the outlook is far from being dis- 
couraging. The “exceptions” alluded to a moment ago 
loom as imposing figures in a truly historical sense. 
But even as one says this, one must note in their careers 
a disturbing, almost characteristic quality that applies 
not just to them, but to Catholic lay journalists gen- 
erally. It is a certain rashness and impetuosity. True, 
these are not the monopoly of the lay journalist, but 
they are there nevertheless. The hope is that these 
characteristics will be outgrown, and chances are they 
will, since today’s Catholic lay journalists, even with 
their decade of experience, are at the same time largely 
a youthful group still achieving their maturity. 

As evidence of the maturing process that is going on, 
consider what happened all within a few days last June. 

The Catholic press’ strongest voices suddenly got to 
redebating the John F. Kennedy Look magazine com- 
ments of months before on the political and religious 
commitments of an officeholder. One (Robert Hoyt of 
the Kansas City Reporter) confessed in print to being 





in error in his original interpretation of the Kennedy 
credo and apologized to Mr. Kennedy. At the same 
time, John Cogley admitted in Commonweal that he 
was having “second thoughts” about the U-2 admis- 
sions and wondered whether the admissions were 
really as “blundering” as they first seemed to him to 
be. (He is probably now engaged in third thoughts. ) 
Finally, Donald McDonald, third of a talented tri- 
umvirate, wrote in his syndicated column that an earlier 
piece (on Catholic college education) was “not par- 
ticularly good” and he proceeded to outline four de- 
fects of the earlier column. - 

We itemize the above not to diminish men who 
stand out front among our first-class Catholic lay jour- 
nalists, and whose talents are to be admired and efforts 
encouraged. Nor do we deny to them the enviable 
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freedom of the journalist, the freedom to be tentative 
and flexible. We cite these instances rather as evi- 
dence that the very best we have still leave something 
to be desired. One could point to more astonishing 
examples to dramatize the point. Remember some of 
the shockingly naive Catholic press articles on Castro? 
But we are talking here in terms of excellence as dis- 
tinct from mediocrity or less. 


yy THE worD excellence is on our tongue, it 
merits comment that today as never before the 
Catholic press is blessed with an extraordinary num- 
ber of outstanding lay columnists. Many of these are 
also editors, a fact which poses another question. Are 
our Catholic lay editors (and here we are speaking 
of no specific individual) first editorial writers or first 
columnists? We bring up the subject because it is 
not uncommon to find in Catholic publications a strong 
column of opinion, written by the editor, but a less 
strong editorial section. Thus we frequently encounter 
the phenomenon of a publication saying little, but the 
editor much, on a subject to which it seems the paper 
itself should be giving the prestige of its voice. 

It may be a coincidence (but we consider the fact 
significant) that the two diocesan newspapers which 
year in and year out have been recognized for the 
strength and quality of their editorials, the hallmarks 
of all good newspapers, have been two papers where 
the editors have not attempted columns and where, 
consequently, the best has gone into the editorials. 
We speak of the Boston Pilot and the Indianapolis 
Criterion. 

There is a double reason for noting that the editors 
of these two papers are priests. The first is admittedly 
open to argument: it is that priests (certainly these 
two anyway), because of their education and the 
nature of their vocation, have a perfectly clear notion 
of the part the Catholic press has to play in the mis- 
sion of the Church. It is an understanding that one 
likes to think is not clouded by motives of self-inter- 
est and ambition, however legitimate, desirable and 
necessary be these to the layman with wife, family and 
mortgage. Hence, there is no conflict in subordinating 
individual identity to the identity of the newspaper. 
The result may be absence of a provocative local col- 
umn of opinion in the newspapers concerned, but it 
helps toward a strong, authoritative editorial voice. 

Whatever the validity of this point, a second and 
more important lesson lies in noting that the editors 
of these two papers are priests—Msgr. Francis J. Lally 
at the Pilot and Fr. Raymond T. Bosler at the Cri- 
terion. By a felicitous circumstance, both these men 
possess the professional newspaper talents which the 
lay person was expected to (and did) bring to the 
Catholic press generally, and with such positive re- 
sults. But these two men, by nature of the education 
given all priests, possess that extra measure, the added 
talent so vital to the effective witness demanded of the 
Catholic press. It is the ability to look into a matter 
and see not only the obvious moral questions and 
answers, but the more intricate, the more subtle moral 
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aspects and bring to them a profound, knowledgeable 
theological interpretation. It is this talent to explore 
with depth, to understand clearly and explain suc- 
cinctly, from a theological point of view, that many of 
our Catholic lay editors lack and which they must 
acquire before there can be expected of them the con- 
tribution of Brownson, O’Reilly or Roche. 

If by mentioning these three we are projecting our- 
selves too far back into history, if the Catholic lay 
journalist of 1961 is looking for a real live model of 
what he might be, then let him look at Frank Sheed. 
Frank Sheed is not an American, and he is really not 
a journalist either. But he stands as an example of all 
to which the erudite American Catholic layman might 
aspire, particularly the layman whose business it is 
to give expression in the marketplace of journalism to 
the wisdom of a Church which is neutral on nothing 
pertaining to the common good. 

We have in the ranks of Catholic lay journalists 
some potential Frank Sheeds. But we need many more. 
How are we to get them? 

There is no simple answer to this problem, for it 
is not merely attitudes and I.Q. that are involved, but 
a fundamental element in the educational process. Our 
colleges and universities seem to face a challenge of 
graduating men and women with a more acute theo- 
logical understanding of their social commitment. Un- 
til they do this in sufficiently larger numbers, we can 
look for Catholic lay people no more sensitive to theo- 
logical considerations than those we have now. And 
here we are speaking of lay Catholics in almost any 
vocational pursuit and not merely that of Catholic 
journalism. 

As far as the latter vo- 
cation is concerned, it is, 
of course, impractical to 
suggest that our Catholic 
lay journalists head back 
to the classroom, beanie on 
head and books in arm. 
But it is not too late to do 
some salvaging. 

The immediate thought is to refine the education 
of our many fine lay editors through theology sem- 
inars, perhaps under the sponsorship of the Catholic 
Press Association working in conjunction with univer- 
sities like Fordham, Georgetown or Marquette. These 
seminars might be patterned after the press seminars 
conducted by Columbia University or Marquette’s 
Institute of the Catholic Press. They should be intense, 
serious and systematized. 

Of course, there are difficulties. For one thing, it 
would be impossible for the lay editors to get away 
from their families and publications for the length of 
time such a course properly demands. But quarterly 
seminars of one week each, coupled with a directed 
reading and study program, do not seem impossible. 
And they might furnish the Catholic press with exact- 
ly what it needs to move from its static position of the 
past five years—lay editors with a theological as well 
as a professional grasp of their job. 
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Ionesco’s “New Drama” 


Catharine Hughes 


early January, Eugene Ionesco’s Rhinoceros was 

being described as “the most talked-about play of 
our time.” Whether this was viewed as a copywriter’s 
flight of fancy or an actuality, it was none the less true 
that, for Ionesco—and, more importantly, the con- 
temporary theatre—it was a significant occurrence. For, 
with the theatre undergoing another of its periodic 
“crises,” the author of Rhinoceros had stepped forward 
to announce that a play could be “committed” without 
being “realistic,” “involved” without being obsessed. 

Almost since the production of his first one-act play, 
The Bald Soprano, in Paris more than ten years ago, 
Ionesco has been in the forefront of the so-called avant- 
garde. But, for most of that time, he has seemingly 
addressed only the initiate, the playgoer willing to trek 
to a Greenwich Village basement or, more frequently, 
a paperback bookshop. Ionesco, in short, had taken 
quite literally his own admonition: “If you wish to 
speak to everybody, you will really speak to no one: 
the things which interest everybody in general have 
very little interest for each man in particular” (Tulane 
Drama Review, Winter, 1960). With Beckett, Adamov, 
Genet and a few others, he was the darling of the 
cognoscenti, but not of the commercial theatre. The 
international success of Rhinoceros has made him both. 

Rhinoceros hovers on a thin line between fantasy 
and reality. Unlike many earlier Ionesco plays where 
the chief weapon was absurdity—of language, human 
relationships, everyday experiences—it is primarily con- 
cerned with readily demonstrable modern problems: 
conformity, mass hysteria, totalitarianism. If the ques- 
tions themselves are not new, their treatment is. For, 
instead of flats in Soho and decadence in the South, 
Ionesco offers something else: a process known as 
rhinocerization. Perhaps equally noteworthy, he evi- 
dences what is, for the author of a series of self-pro- 
claimed “antiplays,” a new interest in the plight of 
humanity. 

In Rhinoceros, lonesco invites that willing suspension 
of disbelief which has been the requirement of much 
great drama. Rhinoceroses roaming the streets; people 
turning into animals: all this is a far cry from realism. 
Having decided that “the nonmetaphysical world of 
today has destroyed all mystery,” that the theatre of the 
Sixties has “flattened mankind out, alienating the un- 


F= MONTHS prior to its opening on Broadway in 





Miss Hucues, director of publicity for Sheed & Ward 
and a practical playwright, is well known for her 
Madame Lafayette. 
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fathomable third dimension which makes a whole man,” 
Ionesco seeks to recapture it with a theatre where illu- 
sion, long since unfashionable, is once again restored. 

In Berrenger, his protagonistjn both this and his 
earlier The Killer, lonesco has created a character who 
possesses none of the heroic stature of the theatre's great 
tragic figures. Instead, “everything about him indicates 
negligence.” He is more than a little addicted to 
alcohol. He is uncertain and very little concerned with 
what goes on about him. Indeed, early in the play, it is 
he alone who resists taking part in the furor caused 
by a rhinoceros at large and rampaging in the streets. 
When the rhinocerization of the city begins, however, 
and Berrenger is confronted with the spectacle of 
friends, coworkers and employers turning into animals, 
he is unable to maintain any semblance of unconcern: 
“I feel responsible for everything that happens. I feel 
involved, I just can’t be indifferent.” 

And then, the oldest plaint of all: 


If only it had happened somewhere else, in some 
other country, and we'd just read about it in 
the papers, one could discuss it quietly... . We 
could organize debates with professors and writers 
and lawyers and blue-stockings and artists and 
people. . . . But when you're involved yourself, 
when you suddenly find yourself up against the 
brutal facts, you can’t help feeling directly con- 
cerned—the shock is too violent for you to stay cool 
and detached. 


HEN YOU RE INVOLVED YOURSELF: for almost the first 

time, Ionesco does become “involved” in Rhi- 
noceros. He steps from the role of observer into the 
realm of participant; from an attitude where he had 
“often chosen to write plays about nothing, rather than 
about secondary problems (social, political, sexual, 
etc.),” into one where he may still view human foibles 
with ill-concealed scorn, but where he evidences a pre- 
viously absent need to offer a more readily compre- 
hensible point of view regarding them. 

Rhinoceros’ significance lies in neither its author's 
point of view nor the questions he poses, Both have 
been frequent subjects for the theatre. The thing is that 
Ionesco chooses to treat them in a manner new to our 
stages. In so doing, it is altogether possible that he may 
be presenting the alternative to current theatrical forms 
for which many have long seen the need. 

“No dramatic form,” Walter Kerr once observed, “has 
enduring vitality.” Even the greatest periods in world 
drama—the Greek theatre, the Elizabethan, French 
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drama in the heyday of Corneille, Moliére and Racine— “What he said was: we must move with the times Prior 
continued for only a relatively short span of time. With Those were his last human words.” ees ( 
a history dating back nearly 85 years to Ibsen’s Pillars To move with the times: this is the great attraction, 4 fash 
of Fire, the “modern” theatre has undergone few if And, finally, even Berrenger and Daisy are affected: he had 
any substantial alterations. While it is true that A Doll's Daisy: After all, perhaps it’s we who need saving. } 4 force 
House would shock in 1879, but not today, it is equally Perhaps we're the abnormal ones. . . . Those are the | tg cry: 
true that a new play by Williams or Inge is almost as real people. They look happy. They're content to nocero 
unlikely to do so. The audience has come prepared for be what they are. They don’t look insane. They | ometl 
“realism”; only its extent can be the question. And, look very natural. They were right to do what they thédtre 
when everything else has been said, little remains but a did. sult m 
theatre relatively bereft of illusion—of that “mystery” BERRENGER: We're the ones who are doing right, Rhir 
to which Ionesco has referred. If Beat Generation poet Daisy, I assure you. .. . the Ar 
Lawrence Ferlinghetti can cry out for a “rebirth of Daisy: It’s the world that’s right—not you and me, al 
wonder,” perhaps theatre audiences, too, are seeking it | And, a few minutes later: al 
after a long hiatus. With forms that are familiar, in set- Daisy: They're like gods. ion 1 
tings so “real” as to mock reality, the theatre of today BERRENGER: You go too far, Daisy; take a good look a on 
has, for the most part, offered little that looks beyond at them. ss. 
the limiting confines of “realism”—a photographic repro- Daisy: You mustn't be jealous, my dear. > lah 
duction of domestic strife and social aberration; an To be “like gods”: the attraction is too great. Soon For th 
attempt to apply the shock treatment to audiences by _— Daisy, too, joins the herd, becomes a member of it wh 
now too blasé to be awakened. the mass—unseeing, unthinking, uninvolved. Berrenger | | i 3 
“Some people reproach the theatre today with not __ stands alone, the last man among the herd of animals; am “6 
belonging to its time,” Ionesco has commented. his choice that of mindless conformity or a belief that A ts 
In my opinion, it belongs to it far too much. That man is superior to the rhinoceros, that he has “a phi- is 
is its weakness and the cause of its impermanence. losophy that animals don’t share . . . an irreplaceable set he a 
. .. Each epoch requires the introduction of a cer- of values, which it’s taken centuries of human civiliza- oe 7 
tain incommunicable “out of time” within time, tion to build up.” Ultimately, it is a choice between ac- ae 
within the communicable. Everything is a moment ceptance or exclusion; between the fundamental ab- ie 
circumscribed within history, of course. But in each surdity of existence, and an assertion of his own dignity ahi ck 
moment there is all of history: every story is valid as man, a dignity which refuses to bow to the modern eo ; 
when it is trans-historical; in the individual one ethic of conformity. ag 
can read the universal. (TDR, Autumn, 1959). What renders Rhinoceros such a major progression Als 
for Ionesco is the fact that, for almost the first time, he i wid 
= RHINOCEROS, Ionesco meets most of his own stand- addresses himself to that larger audience which, ulti- h 
ards. On the historical level, he cuts across mere a 
geographical boundaries to offer a savage commentary te 
on the sort of totalitarian philosophy which culminated oie 
first in nazism, then in communism. In a recent inter- _— 
view, he noted that the play had been most successful BE 
in Germany, “where audiences don’t need their i's hay 
dotted or their t's crossed to see a comment on nazism.” No 
But, viewing the real threat as mass hysteria—“the lc 
unleashing of the mob’—Ionesco is also (perhaps pri- “Peoy 
marily) concerned with what may on occasion almost come 
seem its opposite: the engulfment of the modern per- short 
sonality by conformity. In Rhinoceros, this is best re- ama 
flected by the “herd” instinct—the rhinoceroses roaming —_‘ mately, must accrue to any potentially serious theatrical | it. Bu 
the streets, being joined first by one, then a dozen, of movement. As he himself has acknowledged, the avant- laugh 
the citizenry. As Berrenger says in the play: garde, if it is to make any significant contribution, must | mids 
They all look alike, all alike. . . . You can see finally be merged into the existing theatrical tradition. a so 
nothing but them in the street. Nothing but them! Regardless of the reasons for its initial appearance—be | withi 
... Not a single human being as far as the eye can they a reaction against realism or any other form—the | choic 
see. They're all over the street. Half with one horn importance of the avant-garde can only be finally as- | stayi 
and half with two, and that’s the only distinction! sessed in its eventual degree of acceptance within the a | 
Eventually, almost the entire populace has turned into _ theatre at large. “Either this theatre will always remain | stage 
rhinoceroses. For one, it is excused as “community unpopular, will never be recognized and so will never into 
spirit”; by another, as the “duty to stick by my employ- exist as theatre,” Ionesco has stated, “or it will in time, One 
ers and my friends.” Only Berrenger and Daisy, the girl naturally and by the force of circumstances, become whet 
he loves, remain. When one of his co-workers succumbs, popular and generally recognized.” The avant-garde more 
Berrenger observes: “He didn’t believe it. He was dramatist will, in other words, either communicate his fact 
against it. . . . He protested.” But Daisy disagrees: artistic vision, or witness its failure. is, b 
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Prior to Rhinoceros, Ionesco had enjoyed varying de- 
grees of popularity. His role had ranged from “cause” 
to fashion; his reception from scorn to adulation. While 
he had, by the very uniqueness of his dramaturgy, been 
a force to reckon with, he had at the same time failed 
to crystallize any sizable body of acceptance. In Rhi- 
noceros, the theatrical originality has merged with 
something else—perhaps merely a tacit bow to the 
thédtre engagé he once denounced. In any case, the re- 
sult may hold considerable consequence for the future. 

Rhinoceros offers testimony to a fact long denied in 
the American theatre: the possibility of meaningful so- 
cial commentary without the trappings of “realism.” 
Jonesco’s entire hypothesis—the transformation of hu- 
man beings into animals—is constructed upon a patent 
impossibility. It is indeed the very antithesis of the the- 
ory which demands a complete adherence to realism as 
a concomitant to the communication of what is real. 
For there is reality if not realism in Berrenger’s problem 
of whether or not to follow the “herd.” In the final anal- 
ysis, he remains proof of man’s ability to rise above 
the commonplace, the trivial, the “accepted.” In this, 
he is perhaps unique among all Ionesco’s characters— 
man recognized as something more than yet another 
absurdity in a world of absurdities. But because he is 
man, and not merely the puppet of some earlier Ionesco 
theatrics, Berrenger is tempted. He hangs a number of 
pictures of human beings among the rhinoceros heads 
which have appeared on the wall. The contrast is obvi- 
ous: the beauty of the animals, their attraction for him, 
far surpasses that of ordinary man. Berrenger says: 
“They're the good-looking ones. I was wrong! Oh, how 
I wish I was like them!” He examines himself in a mir- 
ror, hoping against hope that his skin has begun to turn 
green, that he might be growing a horn on his forehead. 
He tries to echo their “song,” but his voice remains but 
a poor human one. He cannot trumpet, merely howl. 


BeRRENGER: I’ve only ‘myself to blame; I should 
have gone with them while there was still time. 
Now it’s too late! .. . I've gone past changing... . 
I can’t stand the sight of me. 


“People who try to hang onto their individuality always 
come to a bad end!” he laments. But his despair is 
short-lived. He has been caught up in the aftermath of 
a mass movement, a mass hysteria, and soon recognizes 
it. But what, after all, is the alternative? To be scorned, 
laughed at; to be some semblance of lonely freak in the 
midst of a society which denies its own individuality— 
a society in which all think the same, do the same, 
within circumstances fit only for some. This is his 
choice, and he makes it. “I’m the last man left, and I’m 
staying that way until the end. I’m not capitulating!” 

“I personally would like to bring a tortoise onto the 
stage,” he has observed, “turn it into a racehorse, then 
into a hat, a song, a dragon and a fountain of water. 
One can dare anything in the theatre and it is the place 
where one dares the least.” If he has done nothing 
more, Ionesco has awakened the modern theatre to the 
fact that what it has for so long regarded as “daring” 
is, by now, rather hackneyed fare. 
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Gold, Growth and Global Policy 


James H. Mullen 


N AN AGE when our country faces a multitude of 
I grave and serious problems, there is an understand- 
able desire to delimit each problem if by no other 
means than putting a label on it. So it is we distin- 
guish some as international problems and others as na- 
tional or domestic problems. While we admit that the 
one may have implications for the other, we hope that 
we can proceed to formulate a plan for solving the one 
which will not too seriously impinge upon our plans for 
solving the other. 

Having taken office, Mr. Kennedy is now faced with 
this sort of dilemma. Both the current economic reces- 
sion and the balance of payments deficit have serious 
international implications and the solution to one is like- 
ly to affect the solution to the other, as well as the 
future of U.S. foreign policy. 

Although not all the present economic indicators are 
pessimistic, there is no question but that the country 
is in the midst of a recession. Unemployment in Decem- 
ber increased by 500,000 to reach 4.5 million (6.8 per 
cent of the labor force), which is as high as it was dur- 
ing the last recession in 1958. Most economists. expect 
it to go above 5 million early this year and possibly even 
to reach 6 million before the recession has run its course 
sometime in the middle of 1961. Industrial production 
likewise dropped in December for the fourth time in 
five months (according to the Federal Reserve's index), 
reaching its lowest level since the steel strike of 1959. 

While Kennedy’s advisers are concerned, they are 
reasonably confident that they have the fiscal and credit 
tools to turn the tide. A special committee headed by 
Paul Samuelson of M.I.T. has recently made recom- 
mendations to President Kennedy for ways of reversing 
the current downward trend. These include increased 
spending for necessary public facilities of all kinds— 
public housing, school construction, highways and re- 
source conservation and development. Immediate relief 
would be accomplished through the use of additional 
Federal funds to extend the term of unemployment 
compensation. Moreover, increased defense spending 
could pump two or three billions of government funds 
into the economy in the next six to nine months. A tem- 
porary cut in personal income taxes and an expansion 
of Federal Reserve credit were recommended for con- 
sideration in the latter part of 1961 if other programs 
are not sufficient to stop the recession. 





Pror. MULLEN, of Temple University, spent the past 
year on leave of absence acting as consultant in eco- 
nomics at the Naval War College, Newport, R.1. 
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Actually, it is unlikely that it will be necessary to re- 
sort to all or most of these remedies. The current down- 
turn is the most recent in a series of postwar recessions, 
In the two previous ones which occurred during the 
Eisenhower Administration (1953-54 and 1957-58) little 
or no countercyclical action was taken by the Federal 
Government. In both situations, Eisenhower’s economic 
advisers believed that the danger to the economy from 
inflation which might accompany increased Federal 
spending was more serious than the loss in personal 
income and unemployment. In both cases, the economy 
eventually turned upward, satisfactory business condi- 
tions returned and the labor force was brought close to 
full employment. 

Critics of the “let’s wait and see” school of fiscal pol- 
icy believe that these periods of retrogression could 
have been avoided if the Federal Government had un- 
dertaken more positive measures. They also point to 
the fact that nonintervention did not prevent continu- 
ous inflation (there has been an uninterrupted rise in 
the cost of living during the past eight years) nor pre- 
vent deficit spending (the 1959 deficit of $12.4 billion 
was by far the greatest peacetime deficit in the history 
of the nation). 

In the past decade the annual rate of growth of real 
national income has fallen from about three per cent 
to two per cent. The fact that it is now considerably 
lower than that of the USSR, Communist China and 
most of the countries of Western: Europe has caused 
growing concern about the ability of the United States 
over the next decade to meet its military and economic 
commitments to the rest of the free world. While one 
can never be absolutely sure about economic causality, 
it is probable that the Eisenhower Administration’s will- 
ingness to suffer these increasingly regular economic 
disruptions has contributed in great part to the reduced 
rate of economic growth. 

One recommendation which was conspicuously lack- 
ing in the report of Professor Samuelson’s committee 
was for an easing of interest rates. Such a recommenda- 
tion would normally have been made as one of a series 
of anticyclical actions. Lower interest rates reduce the 
cost and increase the availability of credit. Assuming 
that long-term prospects are satisfactory, this will en- 
courage borrowing and accelerate the rate of business 
activity. 

The Samuelson Committee did not recommend low- 
ering interest rates because of. the current shift of short- 
term capital funds from the United States to Europe to 
take advantage of higher interest rates now generally 
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prevailing there. The balance of payments deficit for 
1960 exceeded $4 billion. More than $1 billion of this 
amount has been assigned to the flight of short-term 
capital to Europe. 

In searching for a solution to the present balance of 
payments dilemma, no economic stone is being left un- 
turned. The United States had been losing capital 
funds at the rate of more than $1 billion per year since 
1954, but in 1957 the annual rate of loss rose above 
$3 billion and in 1959 passed $4 billion. In the past 
three years, the payments disequilibrium has been ac- 
companied by an outflow of more than $5 billion in 
gold, bringing the total U.S. gold reserves from $23 bil- 
lion down to less than $18 billion. 

Exports of goods and services from foreign countries 

to the United States give rise to dollar balances when 
importing U.S. businessmen make payment in dollars 
to correspondent banks in the United States. Foreign 
creditors may leave these dollars in the banks for work- 
ing purposes, invest them or, as a result of a long- 
standing voluntary commitment of the Government, 
convert them into gold. Since countries like England, 
France and West Germany,.with continuously growing 
trade surpluses, no longer need such large dollar bal- 
ances in the United States, they have been converting 
them into gold at an increasing rate in the past few 
years. 
" Under the present law, the Federal Reserve must 
keep a 25-per-cent reserve of gold against currency and 
member bank deposits. This means that about $11.5 
billion of U.S. gold stock is earmarked for this purpose. 
Only the remaining $6.5 billion is uncommitted. Against 
this, short-term foreign dollar balances are now approx- 
imately $21 billion. Of this latter figure, about $19 bil- 
lion is owed to foreign central banks and government 
institutions. While the Federal Government is presently 
committed to convert these balances into gold upon re- 
quest, it is unlikely that foreign governments, so long 
as they have confidence in the integrity of the dollar, 
will attempt to convert to the point of impairing U.S. 
gold reserves. 

Foreign bankers can add, however. They know that 
if gold drainage continues much longer at its present 
rate, some radical action—devaluation or suspension of 
free conversion—will be called for in order to prevent 
the total loss of U.S. monetary gold stocks. The whole 
process is likely to become self-fulfilling the longer the 
drainage continues. Foreign bankers will- become more 
apprehensive about a radical solution and hence more 
likely to attempt conversion while the getting is good. 
This in turn will increase the urgency of the situation 
and the inevitability of a radical solution. 

Last year, exports of U.S. goods and services ex- 
ceeded imports by more than $4.5 billion. This surplus 
was more than offset, however, by the cost of U.S. eco- 
nomic and military aid abroad, the cost of supporting 
U.S. foreign military bases, U.S. tourism and the move- 
ment of short- and long-term investment funds to 
Europe. 

After scouring the Administration’s attic for ways of 
saving on outflow items, such as military dependent ex- 
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penses abroad and “off shore” purchases of military sup- 
plies, Mr. Eisenhower’s advisers perceived that no 
amount of assiduous housecleaning would be sufficient 
to turn the tide. Early in December, therefore, Treasury 
Secretary Anderson and then Under Secretary of State 
Dillon were posted to Bonn with instructions to per- 
suade the West German government to assume the 
$600-million annual cost of maintaining U.S. bases and 
troops in Germany. 

Numerous post-mortems have been written ascribing 
the failure of that mission to a variety of factors, in- 
cluding a division of opinion between State and Treas- 
ury concerning the purpose of the mission, and a lack 
of negotiating skill on the part of Mr. Anderson. It is 
probable, however, that the principal cause of failure 
was the fact that Chancellor Adenauer did not want 
to commit himself to any action which would require 
a boost in taxes, particularly just before a general elec- 
tion. 

Since the Anderson-Dillon mission, numerous trial 
balloons have been raised from various quarters. Sec- 
retary of Defense Gates ordered a survey of all foreign 
military installations with a view to closing any which 
were found to be unnecessary. Secretary of State Herter, 
at the Nato ministers’ meeting later in December, dis- 
cussed the possibility of re-deployment of U.S. troops 
in Europe if other means of solving the balance of pay- 
ments problem (e.g., increased defense contributions 
from European partners) were not found. 

Although Mr. Kennedy is apparently opposed to 
cutting U.S. troop strength abroad, his new Senate Ma- 
jority Leader, Mike Mansfield, has coyly suggested that 
the United States would be willing to cut its troop 
strength in Western Europe by half if the USSR would 
match our cuts in its Eastern European satellites. 

Out of all the confusion one fact has emerged. The 
United States cannot long continue in its present dual 
role of both banker and prin- 
cipal lender to the rest of the 
non-Communist world. Unless 
dollar-surplus nations make 
some kind of accommoda- 
tions, such as voluntary agree- 
ments to spend or at least not 
to convert their dollar bal- 
ances, the Federal Govern- 
ment will either have to restrict gold conversion or cut 
back on its foreign commitments. 

In humanity as well as in enlightened political self- 
interest, our nation’s responsibilities to the underdevel- 
oped countries of the world are manifest. If we are to 
preserve peace and freedom in the world, the Kennedy 
Administration must re-establish an adequate rate of 
economic growth and find a solution to the balance of 
payments situation. One of the greatest assets which 
our country brings to the solution of these problems is 
its vast economic resources. Periodic recessions and 
gold outflows are troublesome but extrinsic economic 
disturbances. It would indeed be a great irony if our 
nation fails because someone persuades us to bury our 
economic talents in the ground. 
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The Dialogue 





PAGES WHERE BOTH SIDES MEET 


HEN A MEETING was announced between His Holi- 

ness Pope John XXIII and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, one question asked was “What good will it 
do? Neither can change the stand of his church, so of 
what use are amiable courtesies?” 

Surely that was a wrong question. It seemed almost 
like asking: “What good does it do me to love God?” 
Love of God is an end in itself; no one truly loves God 
because it is useful for something else. If the Holy 
Father and the Archbishop did no more than give a sign 
of charity toward one another, was not that enough? 
And, anyhow, mere agreement to meet shows a change 
in the atmosphere; and whoever thinks that unimpor- 
tant, clearly has no idea of the atmosphere during a fog 
in London. 

But if anyone wants a better answer, he can find it 
in a book recently published by Doubleday, entitled 
An American Dialogue. It is written by Prof. Robert 
McAfee Brown, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, and Fr. Gustave Weigel, S.]., of Woodstock 
College, Maryland; and the subtitles are: “A Protestant 
Looks at Catholicism” and “A Catholic Looks at Prot- 
estantism.” 


i Is oBvious that neither writer had seen the other’s 
manuscript; yet the agreements are astonishing. 

Both squarely face the massive fact of irreconcilable 
Catholic-Protestant differences. 

Both declare that there can be no compromise. Both 
condemn “bogus ecumenism,” Brown calling it “senti- 
mental irenicism” and Weigel “a policy of appease- 
ment.” Both are utterly frank and pull no punches, 
though both, of course, are scholars and gentlemen. It 
is the irresistible force meeting the immovable mass. 

Yet both agree that dialogue can and should take 
place, understanding by dialogue neither polemics nor 
proselytism but efforts at mutual enlightenment. 

Both agree that such dialogue might remove or lessen 
the hostility, perhaps the war psychology, that in fact 
exists. 

Both agree that the hostility has its roots in fear and 
suspicion, which have become almost frozen into the 
unconscious. Frank facing of the issues can begin to 
melt the ice in which hostility is embedded. 

Finally, both insist that reliance must be placed, not 
on human efforts, but on the grace of God. Brown puts 
this so important truth into these words: 





The rubric at the head of this page, The Dialogue, will 
appear from time to time in future issues of AMERICA. 
Frequently, the name signed to the brief articles printed 
here will be that of Fr. BerNarp LEEMING, s.J., the 
eminent English theologian who has such a sure touch 
in ecumenical matters. 
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If we believed only in what is humanly possible, 
we would despair. But no Christian is entitled to 
believe only in what is humanly possible. We have 
to affirm—and really mean it—that “With men it is 
impossible, but with God all things are possible.” 


Weigel affirms that Catholics and Protestants must real- 
ize “that the moment calls for a survival of faith ip 
Christ who alone can save.” The outlook of both is not 
only frank; it is deeply religious. Across the chasm of 
divisions both throw a rope of charity and of prayer, A 
rope, of course, is not a bridge, but it may be the be- 
ginning of one, in spite of snipers on the banks. 

Both these writers are sparkling without being shal- 
low, and profound without being dull. Brown has a 
chapter title which sounds a bit frivolous: “Beer, Bal- 
lots, Birth Control, Bingo—and All That.” But in the 
chapter is one of the wisest discussions of religious lib- 





erty that has been written. Weigel’s chapter on “The 
Protestant Principle” is the deepest analysis of the posi- 
tive element in Protestantism that I have seen. Prot- 
estantism is not merely a protest against Catholicism. 
It has a positive unitive element: the immediacy of per- 
sonal contact with God. In this chapter Weigel sum- 
marizes his wide and profound knowledge, yet he does 
so with captivating side remarks. On tradition, he says: 
“If father did it, the adolescent is prone to hate it, but 
as the adolescent becomes a full adult, he tends to agree 
with father, now dead and gone. The very foibles of 
father, intolerable when he was alive, now take on a 
lovingly humorous quality.” Neither Brown nor Weigel 
have foibles—but both have a lovingly humorous qual- 
ity, in spite of the fact that both are very much alive, 
in all senses. 


— SCHOLARS remind us that a prophet is not 
merely one who foretells the future, but one who has 
penetrating insight into the religious situation and is in 
advance of the times. An American Dialogue is there- 
fore a prophetic book. It has penetrating insight into 
the religious situation and it is in advance of the times, 
or, at least, in advance of many men of our time. 

In a Catholic periodical it is right to say a sincere 
word of thanks to Professor Brown for the scrupulous 
care he has taken to present the Catholic position not 
only exactly but even with an almost inside under- 
standing. 

Those who are contented with the present pattern of 
interchurch relations had better not read this book. It 


would upset them. But those who feel that something 


must be done about our divisions should read it, digest 
it and pass on its insights. In so doing, they will be 
understanding the mind and following the lead of His 
Holiness Pope John XXIII. BERNARD LEEMING, S.J. 
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AMERICA’S JESUIT EDUCATION SERIES 
spotlights 


Regis College 


Art and music are woven into the fabric of English classes 
at Denver’s Regis College. Literature is treated as a fine art. 
The English Laboratory pictured, for example, provides every- 
thing from stereo recordings to reproductions of some of the 
world’s great art. 

Seminar-type classes, conducted in this informal atmos- 
phere, attempt to see the products of Shakespeare, Beethoven, 
Hopkins, Rouault and other great artists as equally vital to the 
cultural life of the Regis student. 
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JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


ALABAMA Departments 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) ....LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-ARTOC 
CALIFORNIA i 
Loyola University (Los Angeles) 

4 LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-IR-L-AFROTC 
University of San Francisco .LAS-Se-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 
University of Santa Clara 

LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-L-Se-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver) ....cccccccccccccceccesesss LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield University ........seeeeeeseseeeseeeesLAS-C-Ed-G 
ILLINOIS 


Loyola University (Chicago) 
LAS-AE-C-D-En-G-HS-IR-L-M-N-S-Sc-Sy-Sp-A ROTC 
LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-AE-C-D-DH-Ed-G-J-L-MT-Mu-P-Se-Sy-T-AROTC 
MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) ......++++++++++++LAS-G-AROTC 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut ao 
AS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Sc-Sy-A ROTC 
Holy Cross College (Wineidins ... LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 
MICHIGAN 
University of Detroit 
LAS-A-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-RT-Se-Sp-T-A ROTC-AFROTC 
MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City) .......... LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 
St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Sc-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 
NEBRASKA 
The a University (Omaha) 
AS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-A ROTC 


NEW a EY 


St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) ........LAS-AE-C-AROTC 
NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) ......*.. *, LAS-C-Ed-G-Se-Sy-AROTC 
Fordham University (New Yo rk) 

LAS-AE-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sp-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ....... ghgvedenawee LAS-C-IR 
OHIO 
John Carroll University — . LAS-C-G-Sy-A ROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati) . . LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-A ROTC 
PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 

LAS-AE-G-IR-Ed- Se-AFROTC 

University of Scranton ........« P:ceerces LAS-Ed-G-AROTC 
WASHINGTON 


Gonzaga University Gedees 
AS-C-E- Ea-G-J- L-Mu-N-Sy-A ROTC 


Seattle University .........++. LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-SF-AROTC 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-ILL-L-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Wheeling College ........++++5 aeceee 600ebe Ree errr 
WISCONSIN 

Marquette University (Milwaukee) .......... . LAS-AE-C-D- 

DH-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-MT-N-PT- Sp-Sy-AROTC-NROTC 
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Trio on Russian Goals and Methods 


THE TRANSFORMATION OF 
RUSSIAN SOCIETY 

Ed. by Cyril E. Black. Harvard U. Press. 
695p. $9.75 


SOVIET LEADERS AND MASTERY 
OVER MAN 

By Hadley Cantril. Rutgers U. Press. 173p. 
$4 cloth; $1.65 paper 


THE SOVIET CULTURAL OFFENSIVE 
By Frederick C. Barghoorn. Princeton U. 
Press. 353p. $7.50 


Seven years ago the Joint Committee on 
Slavic Studies of the American Council 
of Learned Societies and the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council initiated an at- 
tempt to provide an authoritative an- 
swer to the problem of continuity and 
change in Russian thought. The result- 
ing symposium, published in 1955, was 
something of a disappointment, since 
the authors of individual papers dealing 
with prerevolutionary manifestations of 
Russian thought were not required to 
pursue their topic beyond 1917, and 
scholars dealing with the Soviet period 
were not anxious to trace the origin of 
a trend to the days of the Old Regime. 
As a result, the presence of common or 
even vaguely similar themes before and 
after 1917, analyzed by a different set 
of authors, led the editor to elevate, 
quite erroneously, the continuum of 
Russian history to an axiom, thus reduc- 
ing the issue to a mere question of de- 
ee. 

The Transformation of Russian So- 
ciety, the work of 38 authorities in 
the Russian field (or co-opted as such 
by the steering committee), is the out- 
come of a similar conference, held in 
1958 under the same auspices. Once 
again, the problem of continuity and 
change was involved, but this time the 
elusive subject of “thought” was _ re- 
placed by the more tangible, but equal- 
ly neglected, subject of “social develop- 
ments.” The steering committee care- 
fully avoided its old errors by expecting 
individual contributors to take up the 
discussion of their topic in 1861 (year 
of the emancipation of peasants) and 
see it through 1917 to the present day; 
and to stress the motive of transforma- 
tion. As a result, the element of con- 
tinuity, too, assumed its rightful dimen- 
sions. 

As in the preceding volume, the cali- 
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ber of individual contributions here 
varies, ranging from the superficial to 
the brilliant. “Definitive” studies such 
as Volin’s outline of the evolution of the 
Russian countryside “coexist” with such 
tentative and highly speculative experi- 
ments as Henry V. Dicks’s “Notes on 
the Russian National Character.” It 
would be impossible to comment on 
each of the papers within the scope of 
this review. At the end of each of the 
six sections, there is a formal review of 
the papers by the section chairman, 
Prof, Cyril Black of Princeton, who ed- 
ited the volume and provided the in- 
troductery and concluding chapters of 
the symposium. 

In conclusion, a word of caution. 
While the individual papers reflect fair- 
ly accurately the status of contemporary 
Western research in a number of cate- 
gories of Russian social history, the ob- 
jectives of the symposium as well as the 
choice of subtopics are limited. The 
uninitiated reader would do well to 
acquaint himself with the issues in- 
volved before attempting to plow 
through the 695 crowded pages of this 


pioneering work. 


Hadley Cantril’s major field of inter- 
est is not Russia but social pyschology. 
He is known for such earlier studies as 
Gauging Public Opinion, Understanding 
Man’s Social Behavior and similar books. 
In the first part of his new volume 
(chapters I-IV), which may be properly 
described as a clinical report, the au- 
thor systematically records the explicit 
and implied assumptions concerning 
the nature of man and man’s relation to 
the Communist party as they are re- 
flected in the thought and actions of 
Soviet leadership. He thereupon pro- 
ceeds to analyze the difficulties Soviet 
leaders have run into in their effort to 
create the new Soviet men (ch. V), 
and indicates the extent to which Stal- 
in’s heirs are willing to allow for ad- 
justment and accommodation in the 
area of implementation of the over-all 
party goals (ch. VI). 

The author observes that “in the So- 
viet Union people are not given the 
opportunity to behave like real human 
beings, but, instead, are admonished to 
be somewhat like actors .. . playing 
their expected stylized role as human 
beings” (p. 97). Needless to say, the 


script of this drama, as well as the direp. 
tion, is provided by the party. Cantril 
has formulated 53 “assumptions” con- 
cerning the rationale and the process of 
this manipulation. This part of the vol- 
ume (81 pages), a combination of 
source book and reference book, is char- 
acterized by a monotony that reflects 
the impersonal, abstract and dogmatic 
nature of the Communist experiment in 
molding human beings. 

The content of these pages could be 
summed up in one proposition: All phe- 
nomena of life and the behavior of hu- 
man beings in particular must conform 
to concepts, or “assumptions,” defined 
by Marxism-Leninism. The image of the 
“Soviet man” that emerges from these 
pages is rather like that of a “Western 
man” described in terms of percentage 
of water, blood, bones, etc., except that 
these percentages are arbitrarily fixed, 
without regard to nature. And yet, Can- 
tril’s “assumptions” are, on the whole, 
correctly stated. As examples we may 
quote the assumptions “that the party 
must take care to create symbols . . . of 
participation which will . . . sustain 
allegiance to the party”; or “that all hu- 
man behavior that is decent is to be 
equated with Communist morality and 
[vice versa]. ..” In a number of cases, 
however, the author’s deductions and 
illustrations are either too generalized, 
or too vague, or even of doubtful 
validity. 

The general reader is likely to find 
more absorbing reading in the second 
part of the book (68 pages), in which 
the author contrasts Communist as- 
sumptions with the realities of Soviet 
life, and indicates Soviet leaders’ reac- 
tions in the presence of the resulting 
discrepancies. However, here again, the 
author, who is not a “Russian expert,” 
tends to rely on evidence supplied by 
others (quoted at great length) and 
merely translates their conclusions into 
general “assumptions.” But then, the 
author did not attempt to do more than 
that. 

As it stands, the volume is a useful 
work of systematization of one aspect of 
Communist ideology. The author may 
be chided only for not having probed 
deeply enough into the conflict that 
opposes the Soviet man to his official 


prototype. 


° 2 


A new book by Prof. Barghoorn of 
Yale is always good news for those who 
are accustomed to view the changing So- 
viet scene from a scholarly angle. This 
time the author treats us to an amazing- 
ly well-documented survey of the status 
and the patterns of East-West cultural 
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exchanges. Barghoorn was press attaché 
of the U.S. Embassy in Moscow from 
1943 to 1947 and returned to Russia 
three times after Stalin’s death. 

After an analysis of Soviet cultural 
diplomacy under Lenin and Stalin, the 
author shows the post-Stalinist “cul- 
tural offensive” at work in the major 
political-cultural areas of the world, 
sketches Soviet organization and train- 
ing for cultural diplomacy, and points 
out the kind of barriers that the Soviet 
Union usually puts up to free inter- 
change. 

The Yale scholar cites case study after 
case study, gathered patiently over 
many years. 

Barghoorn sees Soviet cultural diplo- 
macy as the manipulation of cultural 
materials and personnel in an effort to 


-propagate to all men an image of the 


Soviet way of life calculated to facili- 
tate Soviet foreign-policy objectives 
while shielding Soviet citizens from 
“harmful alien influences.” Stalin’s heirs 











are trying to give the impression that 
they have abandoned isolationism in 
favor of freedom of exchange, thus pav- 
ing the way for a relaxation of the world 
situation. 

It is clear that this concept of 
“guided” exchanges, based on unilateral 
expediency and utility, has little in com- 
mon with free intellectual communion. 
Yet Barghoorn strongly advocates the 
continuance of such exchanges. He ar- 
gues that while the free world has noth- 
ing to fear from an intellectual contest 
with the Communist world, it can ac- 
quire much useful evidence about So- 
viet conditions, attitudes and progress 
through a carefully executed exchange 
program. Shades of gray will begin to 
appear where before there was only an 
image in white and black. In a disap- 
pointingly short concluding chapter the 
author outlines what he means by a 
carefully executed exchange program. 

Basiubeinte book delves only super- 
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ficially into what we might call the 
philosophy of East-West cultural ex- 
changes, But it does offer a very useful 
balance sheet to those who wish to test 
and document their own philosophy on 
this vital and controversial subject. 
Incidentally, unless this reviewer is 
badly mistaken, the author’s assumption 
that “no American Roman Catholic 
priests have made private trips to the 
Soviet Union since the death of Stalin” 
is no longer true. 
SERGE L. LEVITSKY 


Dream That Failed 


WILSON: The Struggle for Neutrality, 
1914-1915 
By Arthur J. Link. Princeton U. Press. 
736p. $10 


Volume three of Link’s study of Wilson 
covers little more than a year and con- 
centrates entirely on U.S. diplomacy and 
foreign policy. This was the great divid- 
ing point in Woodrow Wilson’s Presi- 
dential career. While his main concern 
became American neutrality in the face 
of the Great War in Europe, he also had 
to salvage something of the gospel of 
constitutionalism which he had brought 
to the political heathen in Latin Amer- 
ica, and then take the lead in preventing 
Japan from dismantling China. 

Link believes that the key to Wilson’s 
idea of the Presidency is found in his 
statement of 1890, that the President 
could not be a “prophet,” that rather 
“he must be of the number of those 
who studiously serve the slow-paced 
daily need” of the people. It was diffi- 
cult enough to translate this into terms 
of domestic policy, much less foreign, 
and already Wilson seemed to have 
been too much the prophet in his Latin 
American policy. But he struck a great 
responsive chord when he proclaimed 
America’s mission to be to avoid war 
and thereby be in a proper moral posi- 
tion to act as peacemaker when the 
warring nations in Europe realized the 
futility of the slaughter. Link points out 
in his excellent analysis of opinion in 
America that all groups, whether pro- 
German, pro-Allied or simply indiffer- 
ent, could unite on this idea. 

Neutrality, however, meant some- 
thing more than a mission. Thus the 
theme of the volume is the effort of a 
nation powerful in commerce and indus- 
try, but weak in armament, to remain 
neutral while demanding acknowledg- 
ment of commercial and shipping rights 
under international law from powerful, 
heavily armed belligerents. Important 
groups, particularly in the South, 
pressed for restoration of as much trade 
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THE RESURRECTION 
A Biblical Study 


By F. X. DURRWELL, C.SS.R. Ac- 
claimed as a modern classic in 
France, where it is now in a 
fifth edition, The Resurrection 
will be welcomed in this coun- 
try for its unusual combination 
of clarity and depth. “A pro- 
found study of a vital Chris- 
tian doctrine, with all its rami- 
fications. Here is biblical the- 
ology at its best.”—Ignatius 
Hunt, O.S.B., in America. $6.00 





NEWMAN 
The Theologian 


By J. H. WALGRAVE, O.P. The 
reader is here offered the most 
comprehensive and penetrating 
analysis of Cardinal Newman’s 
key concepts yet to appear in 
English. The point cf view is 
generally sympathetic but at 
times sharply critical. The re- 
sult is a book worthy of its 
brilliant subject. $8.50 
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as possible under war conditions. Here 
was a “slow-paced daily need” which 
could not be ignored. For the belliger- 
ents, however, trade came to be con- 
sidered in terms of national survival. 
In this atmosphere, the fight for neutral 
rights could well prejudice the Ameri- 
can mission as peacemaker. 

Link traces this diplomatic contest in 
great detail and with monumental doc- 
umentation, so that the effect is almost 
three-dimensional as the men and mes- 
sages and ships move between Wash- 
ington, London and Berlin. Some of the 
best sections ‘in the book concern the 
fight at the pinnacle of the German 
government between the civilian lead- 
ership, afraid to forbid the use of the 
submarine but determined to avoid giv- 
ing cause to the United States for join- 
ing the Allies, and the naval extremists 
who sought to break the Allies by indis- 
criminate submarine warfare. It was 
Wilson who possessed “an uncanny abil- 
ity to press the German leaders in pre- 
cisely the right way at the right time 
so as to tip the weight in the struggle 
for control of the submarine policy to 
the civilian branch of the Imperial gov- 
ernment.” Link credits Wilson as well 
with the decision to “narrow down the 
submarine dispute at its most critical 
juncture to an issue of manageable pro- 
portions.” 

Insofar as American public opinion 
was concerned, the British blockade had 
the advantage when compared with the 
German weapon. The German subma- 
rine almost always caused a sunken ship 
and loss of life; the British cruiser, at 
worst, the loss of ship or cargo before 
a Prize Court. Link considers Wilson’s 
accomplishment here to be the educa- 
tion of the American people as to the 


meaning of Britain’s supreme position 
as a maritime power. The British exer- 
cise of “sovereign rights” over their 
maritime and commercial facilities prob- 
ably had a greater effect in controlling 
trade than the blockade of the sea lanes. 

By November, 1915 Wilson had built 
the “edifice of American neutrality.” 
This was attested to by the uncompli- 
mentary comments in the press of both 
Germany and Britain, and the general 
chorus of praise in America. But as Wil- 
son carried his negotiations through to 
a temporary success and avoided war, 
he realized that the people might come 
to believe a President capable of any- 
thing and responsible for everything. 
He knew that this structure depended 
as much upon the acquiescence of the 
belligerents as it did upon the deter- 
mination of the President. He knew as 
well that by reason of Britain’s naval 
supremacy, it worked to the advantage 
of the Allies. Nor did the United States 
possess the military means to defend 
its neutral rights. Wilson himself had 
successfully opposed proposals to in- 
crease American military strength on 
the grounds that it might endanger our 
role as neutral peacemaker. 

In Link’s judgment, Wilson had “con- 
ducted the only kind of foreign policy 
upon which the preponderant majority 
could agree,” but this meant no more 
nor less than that Wilson and his ad- 
visors had “accomplished what they set 
out to do,” and had “served the national 
will.” Link adds: “Whether they were 
also promoting the national interest 
and serving the peace of the world, 
only time would tell.” This might also 
be the final task remaining for Arthur 
Link after more such splendid volumes. 

MartTIN J. CLANCY 


FOR WRITING ENGLISH Charles W. Mulligan, S.J. & Michael P. Kammer, S.J. 


A handbook, a reference book, 


for college students, 
teachers, writers, editors, 
secretaries—as well as for all those 


who cherish accuracy in English 


xvii & 595 pages, $5 


ST. THOMAS AQUINAS ON ANALOGY 
A Textual Analysis and Systematic Synthesis 


George P. Klubertanz, S.J. 
vii & 319 pages, $5 


THE FRONTIER WAGE The Economic Organization of Free Agents 
Bernard W. Dempsey, S.J. 


With the text of the second part of 
The Isolated State 


by Johann Heinrich von Thunen 


ix & 390 pages, $6 





Loyola University Press 


Chicago 13 
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Theological Gold Mine 


THE RESURRECTION: A Biblical Study 
By F. X. Durwell, C.SS.R. Transl. by 
Rosemary Sheed. Sheed & Ward. 371p. $6 


For such a study as this we can be 
deeply grateful. It is long overdue. Our 
Resurrection theology has been handled 
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SercE L. Levitsky, a doctor of 
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in stepmotherly fashion ever since the 
Council of Trent and is now in line for 
full restoration to its pristine glory. 
While the apologetic aspects of the Res- 
urrection have been overworked, its 
salvific aspect has been almost com- 
pletely neglected from Trent until very 
recent times. 

Actually, the Resurrection is as much 
the cause of our redemption as the death 
of Christ is. Here is a book that illus- 
trates this fact clearly and convincingly, 
developing it through wide acquaint- 
ance with the theology of the New Test- 
ament as well as with that of all eccle- 
siastical writers. 

The methodology is especially to be 
commended. As he pursues each phase 
of Resurrection study through nine 
chapters, Fr. Durwell does not lump all 
the New Testament authors together, 
but lets the Synoptics, John, Paul and 
the rest speak in turn, for each has 
his own particular approach. This is a 
real step-by-step, thoroughly organized 
structural study into which years of 
preparation have gone. 

Commendable, too, is the author’s 
very sound evaluation of Old Testament 
“doctrine” on the Resurrection—which 
is sparse and vague. 

One could hardly ask for a better 
handling of Paul’s doctrine on the Body 
of Christ, commonly referred to as the 
Mystical Body. The reviewer believes 
that Fr. Durwell has made a solid ap- 
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praisal and presentation of the authentic 
Pauline thought that the Church is the 
Body of Christ primarily because Chris- 
tians are incorporated into the glorified, 
yet physical, body of Christ, through 
baptism (implying faith) and the 
Eucharist. 

The translation by Rosemary Sheed 
reads smoothly. She is to be congratu- 
lated on her use of standard English 
biblical spellings as opposed to those 
which are peculiarly “Catholic.” The re- 
viewer wonders if the heading “The 
Death Salvific in the Risen Christ” (p. 
28) will be clear to those not trained 
in French idiom. Too, while “Iahweh” 
might be justified, it is not common in 
English; “Yahweh” is. Some works re- 
ferred to in their French and German 
originals have been translated into Eng- 
lish, e.g. Lebreton and Stauffer, and 
should have been cited that way, as 
laborious as this may be for translators. 

This is a profound study of a vital 
Christian doctrine, with all its ramifica- 
tions. Here is biblical theology at its 
best. We can recommend it for thorough 
study and meditation. It will make us 
aware of our real Christian dignity. 

The book is equipped with an ex- 
haustive set of indices (scriptural, au- 
thors, subjects) that makes it eminently 
usable. Icnatius Hunt, 0.S.B. 





Musicians rightly want the music of 
worship to be as artistic as possible. 
Shepherds of souls understandably want 
music to be functional, a vehicle for 
social prayer. The Church holds with 
both, for both are right: liturgical music 
must be “true art,’ yet it must not 
usurp first place and thus clip the wings 
of prayer. 

I do not pretend to resolve the ten- 
sion here, but simply to suggest that 
since we cannot expect a final, fixed 
position, we should at least remember 
both stresses. While the Church’s re- 
cent directives have focused on partici- 
pation (the people’s role) , for some cen- 
turies the emphasis had been otherwise. 
Religious music tended to be a rather 
specialized business, most of it too or- 
nate for popular use. Melismatic Grego- 
rian chants, no less than polyphonic and 
baroque works, had to be performed by 








The Sacred 


Canons 


A concise presentation of the current 
disciplinary norms of the Church 


by Msgr. John A. Abbo 
and Most Rev. 


Jerome D. Hannan 


Now appearing in a second revised edi- 
tion, The Sacred Canons is a complete, 
up-to-date commentary on the Code of 
Canon Law, offering a thorough coverage 
of all the disciplinary norms of the 
Church as contained in each and every 
canon of the Code and in subsequent 
decisions of the Holy See up to the 
beginning of last fall. For maximum 
convenience, all revisions have been made 
directly in the text itself, each in its 
proper place. A new 17-page bibliog- 
raphy, divided systematically according 
to the various books and sections of the 
Code, greatly enhances the value of the 
present edition. For quick reference, a 
comprehensive index of some five thou- 
sand entries makes it possible to locate 
any item in the text in less than sixty 


seconds. 2 volumes, 1,829 pgs. 
$19.00 
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Care 
by Felix D. Duffey, c.s.c. 


A highly intelligible account of the 
pressing need for a hard look at religious 
obedience and authority in America to- 
day. Incisive, yet written with precision 
and clarity, Father Duffey’s latest book 
gives the pattern for true obedience and 


the right use of authority. $2.75 
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by Msgr. Paul J. Glenn 


“. . . Msgr. Glenn. presents the entire 
thought of St. Thomas in a paraphrased 
condensation which is eminently read- 
able. The book, arranged according to 
the Questions and Articles of the Summa 
Theologica, will be a quick source of 
reference to those familiar with the 
Summa and an excellent introduction to 
the thought of St. Thomas for those who 
have not the time or the talent to read 
the tome itself. The book is highly recom- 
mended.” —Catholic Book Reporter 
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Extra copies of the 16-page testimonial 
brochure, prepared for the sixth an- 
nual presentation of the Catholic Book 
Club’s Campion Award to Frank 
Sheed and Maisie Ward, are available 
to interested individuals (35¢, postage 
included). The Rev. John Courtney 
Murray, S.J., Michael de la Bedoyere, 
Sister M. Madeleva, C.S.C., and Anne 
Fremantle are the contributors. A 
complete bibliography of both Cam- 
pion laureates is also included. Write 
for your copy to Catholic Book Club, 
920 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 
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monks or trained choirs, with the people 
(God's “holy people”) simply detached 
and silent listeners. In our century, how- 
ever, the Church has wisely ordered us 
to reverse the trend. 

Exquisite as chant is when performed 
at Solesmes, in most parishes it has 
commonly been found too hard for the 
people to sing meaningfully or well. 
Its rhythms they find subtle or obscure, 
its modalities unfamiliar. No wonder 
that a feeling has been growing among 
pastoral musicians that something more 
feasible is needed. The trouble has been 
that since few composers are willing to 
jeopardize their standing by writing 
simple music, it is seldom possible to 
find good Masses for normal congrega- 
tions to sing. 

At last we have what I believe is a 
“breakthrough.” Gregorian Institute 
(2132 Jefferson Ave., Toledo, Ohio) has 
published 16 “People’s Masses,” now re- 
corded on separate 45-RPM disks by 
the Peloquin Chorale. The Masses vary 
widely in ease and interest—ranging 
from Gregory Murray’s pioneer Mass, 
so deliberately practical and teachable 
and cliché-ridden, to a haunting work 
by Gelineau (of psalmody fame). In 
between, you have a dozen others, ‘in- 
cluding two appealing Masses by Eu- 
gene Lapierre. Also available in the 
series is the Gregorian Mass that many 
parishes are bravely but inexpertly at- 
tempting (No. 16, with Gloria No. 15). 

Not to neglect the other, the “artis- 
tic” pole, Peloquin has also recorded 
49 sacred compositions from pre-Gre- 
gorian Byzantine chant to Stravinsky. 





The set (Gregorian Institute, EL-100, 
3 LP disks) makes a compact introduc- 
tion to sacred music, as well as an an- 
thology of Western music in general. It 
recalls sharply that in music too, at al- 
most all periods, religion has been the 
matrix of true human values. 

For several years some of us have 
known a tape-recorded Mass from the 
Congo, Missa Luba. It is now easily 
available from World Library of Sacred 
Music (1846 Westwood Ave., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio) on a 45-RPM disk. Musical- 
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ly I find this work a delight and well 
worth having. Its folkish and poignant 





flavor, beguiling rhythms and _ poly. 
rhythms will excite nonmusicians, musi- 
cians and even learned ethnomusicolo- 
gists. 

From the missiological viewpoint, 
Missa Luba marks a long step toward 
that liturgical adaptation urged by the 
Church. For why should people of other 
cultures have to pray in our musical 
idiom? Here at home it raises eyebrows 
and queries: why can’t we use Masses 
in jazz and rock-and-roll? The answer, 
I believe, is that musical meaning has 
much to do with association and habit; 
rhythms and styles that may seem 
sacred to the Congolese often have the 
mood of honky-tonk and cabaret to us. 
This would make them unacceptable 
for our liturgical use. 

C. J. McNaspy 





WHERE THE BOYS ARE (MGM) is 
a slick, glossy, frequently very funny 
musical-comedy-type color film about 
the spring vacation habits of at least a 
certain segment of the present-day col- 
lege population. 

The picture has been greeted with 
reactions ranging all the way from un- 
critical delight over a piece of so-called 
problem-free light entertainment to out- 
rage at what is regarded as a threat to 
the morals of American youth. I can 
understand the moral outrage far better 
than I can understand the complacency. 

In fact, I think the film would pro- 
vide illuminating source material for an 
essay by John L. Thomas, S.J., or Mar- 
garet Mead or some other trained and 
articulate critic of contemporary mores. 
Since none of these is available for a 
guest appearance in this space, I cannot 
but take the movie a good deal more 
seriously than it takes itself. 

Where the boys in the title are is 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. (though other 
semiswanky resorts throughout the 
country apparently have the dubious 
pleasure of playing host to the same 
kind of annual spring invasion). This 
being the case, the girls naturally head 
in the same direction. 

The object of the boys, not to mince 
words, is seduction. According to the 
movie, the girls, by and large, are re- 
solved to hang on to their virtue and 
are running this calculated risk in the 
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hope of lining up husband-material. 

Of the four girls featured in the 
story, one (Yvette Mimieux), whose 
brain power and resistance are inex- 
plicably feeble, goes wrong with a suc- 
cession of Ivy League types who—se- 
verest cut of all—turn out to be only 
masquerading as college boys. The other 
three (Dolores Hart, Paula Prentiss, 
Connie Francis) somehow muddle 
through to their objectives unscathed, 
the objectives being, respectively, a mil- 
lionaire (George Hamilton), an amiable 
screwball (Jim Hutton) and a far-out 
jazz musician (Frank Gorshin). 

Moral indignation over the film runs 
a grave risk of being misdirected. The 
movie is not a blueprint for late 
adolscent behavior but rather a reflec- 
tion—partial, but in some respects dead- 
ly accurate—of already existing behavior 
patterns. I have great difficulty visual- 
izing anyone over the age of 16 who 
does not already know as much about 
the pitfalls and opportunities of un- 
chaperoned dating as the film tells, him 
or her. But, even granted that some 
sheltered youths do exist, the movie is 
as much a warning as it.is an incite- 
ment. 

I do not mean by this to give the 
film a clean bill of health. The real vil- 
lain of the piece (as Fr. Thomas or Dr. 
Mead would probably point out) is the 
contemporary dating system, which ex- 
poses young people to temptations that 
demand unusual strength of character 
and firm religious convictions to resist. 
This the film does not say (though it 
implies it by requiring a deus ex 
machina to rescue the supposedly level- 
headed Miss Hart from being betrayed 
by her emotions). Its real trouble is 
that it is too realistic to be dismissed as 
a modern fairy tale, yet at the same time 
it is a dangerously romanticized and 
uncritical look at an alarming present- 
day phenomenon. [L of D: B] 


THE FACTS OF LIFE (United Ar- 
tists) is another rather ill-focused com- 
edy with some pretensions to social 
satire. It concerns a suburban husband 
and wife (not of one another) who fall 
in love in the course of an unplanned 
association and have actually eloped be- 
fore they awaken to the folly and futil- 
ity of their behavior. The would-be 
lovers are played by Bob Hope and 
Lucille Ball, who normally do not per- 
form in anything remotely serious, and 
sometimes the comedy is so broad that 
the film seems designed as a parody of 
Strangers When We Meet. Sometimes, 
however, the picture of upper-middle- 
class suburban life is too accurate and 
depressing to be at all funny. It is too 
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ALTAR CLOTHS—lImported, exquisitely 
hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroid- 
ered altar linens, church linens by the yard 
including crease-resistant alb linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 





CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY. Plus 1961 
Supplement. Now available—more than 
250 Catholic Religious Films described in 
annotated listings—FREE to Clergy and 
Religious—$1.00 to others. Dept. AM— 
29 Salem Way, Yonkers, N. Y. 





IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





OUR NEED—Residence hall for seminar- 
ians. Help. Lambert Gattman, 0O.S.B. 
Rector, St. Bernard Seminary, St. Bernard, 
Alabama. 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS! Name the book— 
we'll find it for you. All subjects. Fiction, 
non-fiction. No obligation to buy. Write 
Books-On-File, Dept. AMER, Union City, 


New Jersey. 





PAPERBACKS FOR ENGLISH COURSES: 
Ballad of the White Horse—Chesterton, 
The Song at the Scaffold—von Le Fort, 
Secret of Pooduck Island—Alfred Noyes, 
with illustrations, footnotes, background 
material and complete “Aids to Appreci- 
ation.” (Classes prepared in Teacher’s 
Manuals.) 85¢ each. Discounts—huge—on 
classroom quantities. Order from Catholic 
Authors Press, 1201 South Lindbergh, 
Kirkwood 22, Missouri. 





= Sth LARGE PRINTING = 


COUNSELLING 
THE CATHOLIC 


Modern Techniques 
and Emotional Conflicts 


By Fathers Hagmaler and Gleason, 
Unique, practical—the famous Catholic 
best-seller on psychiatry. $4.50 

At your bookstore. SHEED & WARD, 
64 University Place, N. Y. 3 


























realistic for comfort, especially when the 
sweethearts meet on two successive 
amorous rendezvous even though un- 
real plot contrivances frustrate them in 
both cases. [L of D:A-III] 

Morra WALSH 


Lamb of God, who takest away the sins 
of the world, have mercy on us... . 
Lamb of God, who takest away the sins 
of the world, grant us peace (The Ag- 
nus Dei of the Mass). 


In the earlier form of the Mass there 
occurred not only a ritual breaking of 
that host which the celebrant would 
himself receive, but the breaking into 
individual particles (as even today in 
Eastern rites) of the breads consecrated 
for the people. The process consumed 
some little time, and it is a liturgical 
principle to fill in such pauses with 
chant. What was introduced here was 
a litany-like acclamation by the people, 
at once a greeting and a plea to the 
Christ whom they were about to re- 
ceive. At first these acclamations were 
prolonged throughout the breaking of 
the breads. Finally they took the triadic 
form which they have today. 

Christ our Lord is now addressed in a 
particular manner: not as Teacher or 
Master or Brother or (as in the Gloria) 
Lord or Holy or Most High, but as the 
Lamb of God. 

We think at once, of course, of John 
the Baptist, for it was he who first put 
this gentle appellation on our Lord. 
Next day, John saw Jesus coming to- 
wards him; and he said: Look, this is 
the Lamb of God; look, this is He who 
takes away the sin of the world. Again 
we may note that this towering and 
heroic John is not only mentioned, and 
more than once, in the Mass, but he is 
literally and verbatim quoted in the 
Mass. We really must rediscover St. 
John the Baptist. 

Was John thinking of the Hebrew 
paschal lamb when he thus spoke of 
Christ? It could hardly have been other- 
wise; for an ancient Jew the inference 
would have been next to inevitable. 

The image, therefore, is not merely 
one of gentleness and approachability. 
The paschal lamb was a victim, and the 


-paschal lamb was a food. Once more 


we are reminded that the Mass is both 
a sacrifice and a sacrament, both a 
sacred immolation and a sacred eating. 

Nevertheless, the appealing gentle- 
ness of the symbol of the lamb should 
not be overlooked, especially at this 
point in the Mass. We are about to re- 
ceive Christ the Lord in an actual un- 
ion of unique intimacy. It is with some 
trepidation that one might move to such 
a familiar meeting with the first-born of 
the risen dead, who rules over all earth- 
ly kings, with the Lion that comes from 
the tribe of Juda, from the stock of 
David, with the Lord of all lords, King 
of all kings. But who will tremble or 
quake before a lamb, even—or espe- 
cially—the Lamb of God? 

Besides, this is He who takes away 
the sin of the world. Huge and black 
and foul is the sin of the world, the 
heavy guilt of all fallen and failing hu- 
manity, and of this evil my evil makes 
a sorry, undeniable part. Yet the power 
of the precious blood of this Lamb of 
God is not simply immense, it is infinite. 
There is no calculating the mass and 
the malice of human moral evil, of all 
the wickedness that has been and is 
and will be. Yet sin had a beginning, it 
will have an end; whereas there is no 
end or measure or limit to the mighty 
atoning achieved forever by the dear 
blood of Christ. 

I go confidently to receive Him in 
the sacred eating. But that is because I 





keep thinking, not of me, but of Him. 
not of my badness, but of His goodness. 
The Agnus Dei contains two peti- 
tions: the first, generic and repeated, for 
mercy; the second, for peace. One no- 
tices how the peace theme keeps recur- 
ring now, as Holy Communion ap- 
proaches. Where Christ comes, there 
peace should be, both antecedently and 
consequently. The inner peace that is 
antecedent to Holy Communion is the 
fruit of a conscience that is clear of sin 
and cultivated attachment to sin. The 
peace that follows upon Holy Com- 
munion is connected with fraternal char- 
ity. So may the peace of Christ, the very 
condition of your calling as members 
of a single body, reign in your hearts. 
Thus St. Paul—and he ought to know. 
VINCENT P. McCorkry, S.J. 
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